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The physical tests 

on top of the mental 
challenges and 
discipline standards 

of the FWC academy 
transform recruits 

into an elite force 
tocarryouttheir 
awesome mission. 
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Sept. 8 is 
graduation day 
for the FWC’s 
Law Enforcement 
Academy. Of the 
48 recruits going 
through 29 weeks of rigorous 
training, those with the nerve, 
skill and drive to earn their FWC 
badges will take their oath and 
venture into a challenging and 
rewarding career. 

They will join a force of some 
of the most highly trained law 
enforcement officers in Florida. 
They spent their first 20 weeks at 
the academy earning certification 
as police officers and then under- 
took nine more weeks of special- 
ized training to hone their skills in 
conservation law enforcement. 

It’s an impressive sight when, 
one-by-one, these hand-picked 
men and women cross the stage at 
the graduation ceremony in their 
crisp new uniforms — walking up 
the steps as recruits and walking 
back down the other side as duly 
sworn officers. They face enormous 
responsibilities to protect one of 
the most complex and delicate 
ecosystems in the world. 

They always look confident, 
because they are. They sit through 
long hours of classes, busily taking 
notes about conservation laws, 
species identification and vessel- 
accident investigation. They learn 
survival skills to serve them in 
wilderness areas and on the water, 
and they master human tracking 
techniques. They enter their 
careers armed with modern 
forensic investigation techniques 
that officers never dreamed of a 
few years ago. 

They learn from lawyers about 
search-and-seizure laws. They 
learn self defense and firearm 
skills from experts. 
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FWC officers even have to 
subdue an 8-foot alligator with 
their bare hands and a roll of 
electrical tape to measure up to 
the standards required of this 
agency’s officers. : 

The physical tests, the 
300-yard swimming test, the 
1.5-mile running test, countless 
pushups and sit-ups on top of the 
mental challenges and discipline 
standards of the FWC academy 
transform these recruits into 
an elite force to carry out their 
awesome mission. 

These officers will spend 
their first year on probation in 
assignments across the state. 
Their personal conduct and 
professional development will 
be under constant scrutiny and 
supervision, because there are 
proud traditions behind them, and 
those traditions must become part 
of who they are. 

When one of these new officers 
checks your fishing license, you 
can be sure you are dealing with 
a professional who chose a career 
that requires dedication, courage 
and integrity. They will rescue 
people in danger; they will wrestle 
down and handcuff a belligerent 
felon when they have to; and they 
will see things that will break 
their hearts. Yet, they will love 
this career field, because they 
know they will be contributors 
to a great cause. They will protect 
the natural wonders that Floridians 
treasure and they will protect the 
people who have entrusted them 
with that mission. 

When natural or man-made 
disasters strike, they will be among 
the first to move in to rescue survi- 
vors and maintain law and order. 

It’s a great honor to welcome 
them to the FWC. They are 
simply the best. FW 


“It didn’t 
have to end 
this way.” 


When | approached the scene of the 
accident, I knew it was too late to 
save the young man. My heart 
stopped. He’d been thrown from his 
boat and wasn’t wearing a life 
» jacket. My job was to control the 
7 scene and tell his parents. | knew 
a 7. they would ask why he died. | 
P drdatied telling them that something 

E as pele as a life jacket could have 
» saved their son’s life. | have a 
great job, but this part stinks. 
_ It didn’t have to end this way.* 


One bad decision 
can ruin a great day. 
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*Based on a real life accident reported by an FWC Law Enforcement officer. 
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A “grand” opening day 

Today I took my 14-year-old son 
and his friend to Magnolia Lake 
on Camp Blanding and they 
landed 38 bass. They pulled in 
eight keepers and one shellerack- 
er, and threw back 30 healthy, 


Hayden Hall (left) and Trevor Crews 
hold 2.75- and 3-pound bass caught in 
Camp Blanding’s Magnolia Lake. 
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vigorous and hard-fighting fish 
in the 12- to 13.5-inch range. 

I’m imagining hearing my 
son tell his children about the 
day their grandpa took him and 
his friend to this lake on Camp 
Blanding that no one had been 
on for five years, where the bass 
were hungry and healthy, and 
where, after 38 fish had been 
landed, they kept only eight of 
the largest. 

This means more than any 
fish I’ve caught or will ever catch. 

Thanks, Phillip Hall 


A great collection 

I’m writing to tell you how much 
I enjoy the variety of stories and 
photos in the new Florida Wildlife. 
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One of your columnists is a 
long-time friend of mine — Barry 
Tuveson — and I can vouch for 
the veracity of his stories. They 
made me laugh years ago and re- 
membering them is funny all over 
again. I look forward to seeing 
more photos and to reading two of 
my other favorite authors, Henry 
Cabbage and Tony Young. What a 
great collection you’ve assembled. 
A. LeGendre 


Keep up the good work 
I love your stories, especially 
the ones about the beaches and 
the Gulf. Keep up the good work 
and pack the pages with more of 
those great photos! 

Thanks, J. Lorentz 
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¢ Articles and tips for hunters, anglers and 
other outdoors enthusiasts 


¢ Breathtaking nature photography and wildlife art 


¢ Profiles of Florida’s wild places and creatures 


¢ Fish and wildlife resource management 
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or Call toll-free 1-866-967-5600 
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Adult red snappers may live 
more than 20 years, and 
attain 35 pounds or more. 


By Capt. Alex Crawford 


On the Gulf Coast, south of St. George Island, red snapper fish- 
ing is arguably the best in the entire state and certainly rivals 
the excellent fisheries of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. In federal waters, the season runs from April 21 to 
Oct. 31 and anglers are allowed a daily bag limit of four fish, 
at least 16 inches (total length) in the Gulf and 20 inches in 
the Atlantic. 

As water temperature warms in the Gulf, snappers take 
up residence on offshore wrecks, many as shallow as 50 feet. 
Big sow snappers are a primary target species for obsessed 
wreck anglers. The Florida state record with conventional 
tackle stands at 46 pounds, a real challenge to potential 
record breakers. 


Wrecks offer anglers terrific opportunities to add a red 
snapper to the fish box. In the northern Gulf of Mexico, near 
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Apalachicola, many wreck locations are available in the public domain. 
A few of the most productive include the Empire Mica, Angela, 
Gilmore, One More Time, Miss Jem, Flaming Star, Stormy Seas, 
Paula and the Kendra. 

An old trick used by wreck pros is to look for offshore shrimpers an- 
chored during daylight hours. Many times they will be on a wreck and 
you can take a look on your bottom machine and, if it looks good, punch 
the latitude/longitude coordinates into your GPS for future reference. 

Years ago, when color sonar technology was not as sophisticated as 
it is today, we would always dive a wreck before fishing it. The pur- 
pose was to determine how the wreck was oriented, how much rigging 
remained and where fish were positioned. This 
information was extremely important to determine 
where to anchor the boat. Modern fish finders of to- 
day give us a clear, on-screen look, without diving. 


Proper anchoring 

The area around a wreck is normally a sand bot- 
tom. So, your standard Danforth-style anchor will 
work, as long as you have sufficient chain and scope 
to get a good bite on the bottom. Depending upon 
the depth and current velocity, your boat position 
may be 100 feet up wind from where you deployed 
your marker buoy. The basic rationale here is that 
your chum/chunk baits will drift back and induce 
the fish up in the water column. Red snapper are 
highly susceptible to this approach. 

Wreck-fishing requires a specialized anchor. 
One of the best commercial wreck anchors is alumi- 
num with tines that can be pulled free of the wreck 
and straightened again. 


Chunk baiting for chunks 


Chunky red snappers and their great-eating cousin, 
the mangrove (gray) snapper are easy targets on 
wrecks. First-class chunk baits include cigar min- 


Jennifer Humes holds two large red snappers caught during a nows, bonito, pogies, crabs, mullet, quality squid 
successful fishing trip. 
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and big, fresh shrimp. It is best to have large quan- 

tities of your favorite chunk baits already precut at 
the dock and stored on ice in the bait cooler. Ziplock freezer bags are 
perfect to keep each type of chunk bait organized and fresh on block ice. 
Never allow baits to become water-soaked or sit for prolonged periods in 
the sun. 

Once you are set up properly at anchor, start chunking slowly. The 
goal is to bring snappers up in the water by sight and smell, not to 
over-feed them. Quality polarized sunglasses are necessary for seeing 
individual fish near the surface. Allow your chunk baits to drift back 
naturally with the other baits. Larger sow snappers will hold below or 
out to the sides of smaller fish. Flat lines with some lead to get the baits 
down is optimal for the bigger fish. 

You may find fish that just will not eat — let’s call them lookers. 
Others are schoolie fish, normally smaller fish, the suspenders. Then, 
the ones you came for, the biters. The biters are aggressive feeders, 
always competing with others for your chunks. Sight-casting to teased- 
up, individual targets in clear water is the essence of this sporting 
challenge. It is a highly connected, sensory experience, at once visual 
and tactile. 
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Tackle tips 
For wreck snappers, 20-pound class equipment is ideal. My clients 

find spinning gear easy to handle and matched to the quarry. Fish 
average about 4 pounds, with some going to double digits. Shimano 
Spheros 14000 spinning reels, mounted on stout, 7-foot graphite sticks, 
will handle the big sows trying to break you off in the wreck rigging. 
Smooth drags are a necessity, particularly when a big amberjack, cobia 
or kingfish comes to play. 

Because snapper are leader-shy, 20-pound fluorocarbon leaders 
work best. Use small barrel swivels, less than 100-pound rating. On 
occasion, shy fish will only eat baits presented with no leader, tied 
directly to the running line. Hooks should be hand sharpened and 
small. Completely hiding a 3/0 live bait hook in a chunk is perfect. 

If necessary, tackle down to 12-pound class outfits. This may be 
necessary later in the season when the 
fishing pressure has been heavy. 

Presenting a fly to a snapper on top is Gourmet Snapper 
a thrill. A 9-weight is about the lightest fly 
rod necessary to keep fish out of the super- 
structure. A lot of backing is required on a pare fr ; 
reel with sinking line. A short bite tippet °sh snapper is on the 
is a good idea for sharp snapper mouths. 
Fly selections are a personal issue, but 2 tablespoons of virgin olive oil 
small shrimp or crab patterns will catch Minced gi , 
fish. Deceivers and clousers in bright RS nEer (oral op garlic) 
white and chartreuse will draw strikes 
from teased fish. 


4 snapper filets 


Fresh chives 


Squeeze of lime 


Future of the fishery Allow fillets to sit in a fridge with marinade for an 
The Claude Peteet Mariculture Center, 
a mariculture facility in association 
with Auburn University, in Gulf Shores, 
Ala. is working to perfect techniques for 
spawning and rearing red snapper. The 
researchers capture sow snappers in the Gulf and raise 

juvenile fish in captivity. This proactive and revolutionary program 
may be one answer to a healthier fishery in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Over the past 15 years, red snapper regulations have become more 
restrictive, both for recreational and commercial stakeholders. Quotas, 
bag limits and seasons have been reduced, while size limits have been 
increased. Recent studies point to a fishery under duress from over- 
fishing by commercial and recreational fisheries as well as the shrimp 
trawl industry. Juvenile red snappers are killed as a result of shrimp 
trawl bycatch. Both commercial and recreational fishermen contribute to 
the mortality of undersized fish which die after being released. Ongoing 
efforts to stop overfishing since 1990 have not yet achieved either the goal 
of ending red snapper overfishing or rebuilding the red snapper stock. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) recently 
announced a moratorium on issuance of new federal permits for Gulf 
reef species, including red snapper. The jury is still out regarding the 
future of Gulf red snapper. The question my clients always ask is, 
“What can only one person do?” My answer is always the same: take 
from the resource only what you can use and leave some for our 
grandchildren’s children. FW 


Capt. Alex Crawford is a full-time guide based in Apalachicola. He can be 
reached at (850) 658-1325, or e-mail captainalex@topknots.com or visit his Web 
site at www.topknots.com. 
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Florida Butterfly Festival 


Palamedes swallowtail butterfly. 


The Florida Museum of Natural 
History, home to the award- 
winning Butterfly Rainforest exhibit, 
will host the inaugural Florida 
Butterfly Festival Oct. 14-15. The 
event will feature: 
¢ Live native butterfly exhibits 
e Photography contest 
¢ World-renowned naturalists 
¢ Nature walks and field trips 
¢ Vendors selling art and other 

butterfly-related merchandise 
* Family-oriented activities 

For more information on the 

festival, call the Florida Museum, 
(352) 846-2000, ext. 200 or visit 
www.flmnh.ufl.edu/butterflyfest/. 
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News & Notes 


Safe Harbor: A win-win for landowners and 


red-cockaded woodpeckers 


Florida joins the efforts of other south- 
eastern states by forming partnerships 
with its private landowners in creating 
“Safe Harbor” agreements to protect 
the federally endangered red-cockaded 
woodpecker. Approximately 25 
percent of the country’s red-cockaded 
woodpeckers call Florida home, and 
the state’s population is estimated at 
more than 1,100 nesting pairs. 

These birds are carefully man- 
aged on Florida’s public lands, with the 
largest populations occurring in the 
Apalachicola National Forest and Eglin 
Air Force Base. But, private lands play 
a major role if the species is to recover 
because these lands provide habitat to 
as much as 10 percent of the state’s 
red-cockaded woodpeckers. With 
proper land management practices, 
these private properties could support 
many more birds. 

Because of this, the FWC 
encourages landowners to take 
advantage of a program the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service calls Safe Harbor. 
Landowners who sign Safe Harbor 
agreements with the FWC promise to 


Correctly measuring saltwater fish gets easier 


On July 1, the FWC implemented a 
series of rules to clarify and stan- 
dardize how to measure the total 
length of saltwater fish accurately. 

Saltwater fish are divided into 
two categories. Fish that have 
“flat” or irregularly shaped tails 
are measured by “total length.” 
Fish that have forked or angled 
tails are commonly measured by 
“fork length.” 

New rules provide that salt- 
water fish regulated by total length 
must be measured by determining 
the straight-line distance from the 
most forward point of the head 
with the mouth closed, to the 
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farthest tip of the tail with the tail 
compressed or squeezed together, 
while the fish is lying on its side. 

This method is sometimes called 
“squeezing” or “pinching” the fish tail, 
which essentially involves measuring the 
maximum possible length of the fish. 

The total length measurement 
is used to measure the snapper and 
grouper family, red and black drum, 
snook, spotted seatrout, weakfish, 
tripletail, bonefish, sheepshead, 
flounder and a variety of aquarium 
species (such as angelfish). 

No change has been made to 
“fork length” fish, which should still 
be measured to the rear center edge, 
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employ proactive habitat manage- 
ment for red-cockaded woodpeckers. 
In return, landowners are assured 
their voluntary conservation actions 
will not result in any future land-use 
restrictions, which may fall under the 
federal Endangered Species Act. 
Interested landowners can call the 
FWC’s Division of Habitat and Species 
Management at (850) 488-4068. 


Pinch Tait J 


Total Length 


Mutton Snapper 


or “V,” of the tail. They include 
amberjacks and rudderfish, hogfish, 
dolphin, cobia, mullet, bluefish, 
king and Spanish mackerel, permit, 
pompano, African pompano and 
gray triggerfish. 

More information on measuring 
saltwater fish is available at 
MyFWC.com/marine/Fishing _ 
Measurement.htm. 
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Large addition to Tenoroc opens 


Seven new lakes at the Tenoroc 
Fish Management Area in Lakeland 
opened to public fishing for the first 
time on June 17. Anglers will find six 
lakes on the Bridgewater Tract and 
one lake on the Saddle Creek Tract 
that have had virtually no fishing 
pressure during the past six years. 
The newly opened lakes add a total 
of 207 acres to the already popular 
fishing spot. 

The 967-acre Bridgewater Tract 
is the site of an ambitious project 
to reclaim a significant portion of 


wetland and upland habitats. A new 
road system enhances the variety 
of recreational opportunities on the 
tract. Construction of boat launching 
facilities and other habitat restora- 
tion efforts add to the assortment of 
recreational opportunities available. 
For more information 
concerning the recreational 
opportunities and permit costs, 
call Tenoroc at (863) 499-2422, 
Friday through Monday. 
Visit MyFWC.com for more 
information on freshwater fishing. 


Man charged with killing eight great blue herons 


A Palm Coast resident faces 16 
criminal charges for shooting and 
killing eight great blue herons 
nesting in trees in a vacant lot 
next to his home. 

Mark Alfred Suter, 26, is 
charged with eight counts of willful 
and wanton waste of wildlife, and 
eight counts of unlawful taking of 
migratory birds. The charges are 
second-degree misdemeanors which 
carry a maximum penalty of 60 days 
in jail and $500 fine on each count. 

The charges came after an in- 
vestigation that began May 22 when 
the FWC received information about 
two dead great blue herons lying at 
the base of a palm tree. 

FWC Officer Tim Matthews 
investigated the complaint and 
discovered a witness had seen Suter 
shooting up into the trees where the 
birds were nesting. Apparently, the 
reason Suter had shot up into the 
nests was to try and keep the birds 
from defecating on his roof. 

In the course of the investiga- 
tion, Matthews found six more dead 
herons, two of which contained shot 
pellets. All of the carcasses were 
badly decomposed. 


Great blue herons are large 
wading birds often seen walking 
through vegetation close to shore- 
lines, and stalking fish and other 
prey. They nest in groups or colonies, 
build stick nests in the tops of trees 
and are protected under the federal 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

To report illegal activities 
involving fish or wildlife, call the 
toll-free Wildlife Alert Hotline at 
1-888-404-FWCC (3922). Tipsters 
may remain anonymous and are 
eligible for a reward if their 
information leads to an arrest. 
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Help Florida’s manatees 


Boaters can help conserve Florida 
manatees by reporting any accidental 
watercraft collisions with the large 
mammals. In a new joint effort, 

the FWC and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service ask the public to report inci- 
dents involving manatees voluntarily. 

Anyone who strikes a manatee 
or observes one being hit by a boat 
should call the FWC’s Wildlife Alert 
hotline at 1-888-404-3922. Boaters 
should be prepared to provide the 
incident location, weather conditions, 
boat specifications and other 
relevant information. 

“We want everyone to know that 
people who are operating their boat 
lawfully and responsibly should not be 
afraid to report accidental collisions 
with manatees,” said Ken Haddad, 
FWC executive director. 

The goals of this self-reporting 
are twofold. 

First, a quick response may 
increase the chance of an injured 
manatee being rescued, treated 
successfully and ultimately returned 
to its natural habitat. 

Secondly, if scientists can 
match the marks with what caused 
the wound, it will provide a better 
understanding of what kinds of boats, 
motors or other circumstances cause 
the most problems for manatees. 

For more information on the 
agencies’ manatee programs, visit 
MyFWC.com or the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service at www.fws.gov/ 
northflorida. 
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Rescue 21 system 
activated in Gulf states 


The U.S. Coast Guard has begun 
using a new command, control 
and communications system 
known as Rescue 21, for search 
and rescue, marine environmental 
protection and homeland security 
missions along the Alabama, 
Mississippi and Florida coastlines. 

Advanced direction-finding 
capability, a critical component of 
Rescue 21, enables Coast Guard 
watchstanders to locate the source 
of a distress call more accurately. 
This capability also enables the 
Coast Guard to locate the sources 
of hoax calls. Rescue 21 also in- 
cludes a network of towers to help 
reduce coverage gaps in coastal 
areas and ensure more calls get 
through to the Coast Guard. 

“The system provides a 
revolutionary leap in enhanced 
command, control and communica- 
tions capabilities,” said Capt. Dan 
Abel, Rescue 21 project manager. 
“Given our long and proud history of 
standing the watch, such leading- 
edge technology will radically 
improve the efficiency of search- 
and-rescue operations and offers 
interoperability with other federal, 
state and local law enforcement 
agencies and with first responders 
across all rescue or homeland 
security missions in the coastal area.” 

A $730 million acquisition 
project and the second largest 
within the Coast Guard, Rescue 
21 will replace the Coast Guard’s 
aging National Distress and 
Response System, built during 
the 1970s. Once fully implement- 
ed, Rescue 21 will cover 95,000 
miles of U.S. coastline and 
inland waterways. 

For information, visit www. 
uscg.mil/rescue21/home/index.htm. 
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Camp Blanding lakes reopen 


Magnolia and Lowry lakes on Camp 
Blanding opened for public fishing 
access July 28. The public may 
access the lakes from 7 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. Fri. and Sat. and any 
day hunting is allowed and a check 
station operated. 

Since Sept. 11, 2001, lake 
access has been closed because 
of security reasons. 

“Anglers must check in and 
out at the Treat Road gate check 
station off State Road 21 near 
Keystone Heights,” said Jerry 
Krummrich, FWC regional fresh- 
water fish biologist. “Because of 
military security, we must monitor 
access to the post.” 

Military training days occur, at 
times, on weekends, closing the 
area to anglers. Anglers should call 
the Camp Blanding Lake informa- 
tion line at (904) 682-3318 for a 
recorded message about possible 
closures, or the Lake City Regional 
FWC office at (886) 758-0525. 

“Camp Blanding military staff 
and FWC personnel have worked 
together to get access to the 
lakes reopened to the public. 


The morning Camp Blanding’s Magnolia 
and Lowry lakes opened, 45 vehicles 
towing boats were lined up at Treat 
Road gate, filled with eager anglers. 


Anglers need to be aware of some 
additional restrictions when 

using Magnolia and Lowry lakes,” 
Krummrich said. 

Use of the lakes is restricted to 
fishing, according to Department of 
Military Affairs and FWC officials. 
Anglers must carry out trash from 
the lake area because garbage 
cans are not available. 

“The Florida National Guard and 
Florida Department of Military Affairs 
are pleased to reopen the lakes as 
an added service to our responsible 
Florida citizens,” said Maj. Gen. 
Douglas Burnett, adjutant general 
of Florida. 


Quail Forever celebrates anniversary 


Quail Forever (QF) celebrated its first anniversary on Thursday, Aug. 10. 
QF has grown to include 64 locally based chapters in 23 different states. 


Law enforcement video wins national award 


The FWC’s Community Relations 
Office recently hosted the annual 
National Association for Conservation 
Information’s (ACI) conference. ACI 
is a professional organization of 
conservation communicators from 
state and federal agencies and non- 
governmental organizations. 

FWC Commissioner Herky 
Huffman and Assistant Executive 
Director Vic Heller spoke at the 
opening session. 
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Among the events at the 
conference was the presentation of 
awards for achievement in various 
fields of communication. FWC won 
first place in the “Video — Other” 
category for a recruitment video it 
produced for the Division of Law 
Enforcement. 

“PATROL PROTECT PRESERVE” 
was filmed and edited by Gus 
Holzer, Tim Donovan, Tim Lewis 
and Kent Whittington. 
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“Ding” Darling Days 


J. N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge’s week-long birding and eco- 
festival, “Ding” Darling Days, takes 
place Oct. 8-14, on Sanibel Island. 

The festival kicks off with a Kids 
Fishing Day and other children’s ac- 
tivities. Throughout the week, 
the refuge and island environmen- 
tal organizations offer birding tours, 
kayaking excursions, nature walks, 
an appearance by nature recordist, 
author and photographer Lang Elliott, 
an avian bird flu presentation and 
other special events. 

Family Fun Day is a free daylong 
event featuring refuge tram tours, 
a presentation by the 2007 Duck 
Stamp artist, live animal shows, hot 
dogs and soda, environmental exhib- 
its, kids crafts and a butterfly house. 

Bobby Harrison, one of a pair of 
qualified birders who recently logged 
an ivory-billed woodpecker sighting 
in Arkansas’ Cache River National 


ot HNN 
lvory-bill spotter, Bobby Harrison, shown 
here hanging a decoy, will speak and 
lead a bird photography workshop during 
Sanibel Island’s “Ding” Darling Days. 


Wildlife Refuge, will speak and teach a 
photo workshop. 

For a schedule of activities, log onto 
www.dingdarlingdays.com. 


Help prevent chronic wasting disease in Florida 


As fall hunting seasons get under 
way, Florida wildlife officials remind 
hunters it is illegal to bring home 
carcasses of any species of the 
family Cervidae (e.g. deer, elk and 
moose) from 14 states and two 
Canadian provinces where chronic 
wasting disease (CWD) has been 
detected. 

The states and Canadian prov- 
inces where the deadly disease has 
been detected are: New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New York, West Virginia, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma and 
Montana plus Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Canada. Visit the United 
States Department of Agriculture's 
Web site at www.aphis.usda.gov/vs/ 
nahps/cwd/ for the most up-to-date 
CWD coverage. 


“To date, no cases of CWD have 
been found in Florida, and we want to 
keep it that way,” said Deer Program 
coordinator Robert Vanderhoof of the 
FWC’s Division of Hunting and Game 
Management. “Hunters can help by 
observing the restrictions placed on 
bringing carcasses in from other areas 
where CWD is a concern.” 

CWD, first identified in Colorado 
in 1967, is a disease that affects the 
central nervous system and is related 
to “mad cow” disease in cattle and 
scrapie in sheep. The disease always 
proves fatal to the infected animal, but 
there are no known cases of 
it being transmitted to people, 
domestic animals or livestock. 

To report sick or dead deer sus- 
pected of having CWD, call the CWD 
hotline (866) 293-9282. For more 
information, visit MyFWC.com/cwd. 
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Governor signs bill 
affecting hunters 


Gov. Jeb Bush signed into law a 
bill affecting would-be and first- 
time hunters and those wanting 
to hunt during Florida’s newly 
established crossbow season. 

Effective Aug. 1, 2006, any- 
one 16 years or older and 
born after May 31, 1975 can 
hunt under the supervision of 
a licensed hunter, 21 or older, 
without completing the state’s 
hunter safety certification. The 
newly established “Hunter Safety 
Mentoring Exemption” enables 
those persons to purchase a 
Florida hunting license and hunt 
during a one-year trial period. 

The new mentoring 
exemption was passed by the 
Florida Legislature to make it 
easier for more people to 
experience hunting. It is designed 
to encourage experienced 
hunters to teach novice hunters 
about safety, ethics, wildlife, 
hunting skills and respect for 
Florida’s outdoors. 

Another part of the law 
establishes a $5 permit fee for 
hunters to participate in the 
state’s new crossbow season. 
The crossbow season will run 
Oct. 9-13 in the South Hunting 
Zone, Oct. 23-27 in the Central 
Zone and Nov. 27-Dec. 3 in the 
Northwest Zone. Hunters need 
to purchase the crossbow permit 
to hunt during periods when only 
crossbows and bows can be used. 

The new crossbow season is 
offered on private lands only and 
not available on any of the state’s 
wildlife management areas. 

For more information on the 
hunter safety mentoring exemp- 
tion or crossbow season, call Tony 
Young at (850) 488-7867. 
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Hunters generate record 
issuance of gator permits 


In less than four hours, all 4,406 of 
the state's alligator harvest permits 
were issued to 2,155 hunters wanting 
to experience the thrill of alligator 
hunting. 

Despite a computer glitch that 
blocked permit sales for about an 
hour, permits sold out between 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. June 15. 

This marks one of the few times 
hunters have gobbled up all available 
permits since the FWC began offering 
statewide alligator hunts in 1988. The 
FWC issues permits on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Last year, the FWC 
issued only about 2,800 of the 
4,300 available permits because of 
a shortage of applicants. 

At its February meeting, the 
FWC decided to give hunters more 
flexibility in scheduling their hunts, 
and voted to extend the length of the 
alligator hunting season. Also, unlike 
alligator hunts in previous years when 
hunters could purchase only one per- 
mit, the FWC offered 2006 hunters 
the option of buying multiple permits. 
These strategies worked. 

This year’s season will include 41 
additional hunt days and will run Aug. 
15 through Nov. 1. 

For more information on alligator 
hunting, visit MyFWC.com/gators and 
click on “Statewide Hunts.” 
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Poachers not welcome in Florida 


Gov. Jeb Bush signed the Hunter 
Safety, Enhanced Penalties and 
Wildlife Violator Compact Bill 
(Compact) into State law on June 26. 
The law became effective July 1. This 
new legislation sends a strong mes- 
sage to fish and wildlife law violators — 
they are not welcome in Florida. 

The Compact has added real 
teeth to the laws protecting fish and 
wildlife. Repeat offenders face man- 
datory suspensions of their hunting 
and fishing privileges. Nonresidents 
who fail to comply with the terms of 
a citation issued for a fish or wildlife 
law violation could face the loss 
of privileges in their home state. 
Violators fishing or hunting with a 
suspended or revoked license will 
face a first-degree misdemeanor 
(up to one year in jail, mandatory 
5-year license suspension, and a 
mandatory $1,000 fine.) 

The FWC has been working 
with partners and constituents on 
this legislation for the past couple 
of years. The Enhanced Penalties 
portion of the bill was a collaborative 
effort by Florida’s outdoor sports- 
men who clearly stated that we must 
police ourselves in order to preserve 
our hunting and fishing heritage. 
They should be truly commended 
for their work and support of this 
effort. Some of the major supporters 
of the legislation included the Allied 
Sportsmen’s Association, Florida 
Wildlife Federation, National Wild 
Turkey Federation, National Rifle 
Association, International Hunter 
Education Association, Quality 
Deer Management Association, 
Everglades Coordinating Council and 
Coastal Conservation Association. 

The FWC believes this new 
legislation will help serve as an addi- 
tional deterrent to those who violate 
wildlife laws. 
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This legislation modifies 
Florida's fish and wildlife penalties 
to provide consistency among 
recreational penalties for similar 
saltwater fishing, freshwater fishing, 
and hunting violations; increases 
penalties for repeat offenders; and 
increases the penalty for hunting 
or fishing with a suspended or 
revoked license. 

The legislation will allow the 
FWC to become a member of the 
Wildlife Violator Compact (WVC), 
currently in effect in 22 states. 
Under the compact, if a person is 
arrested for violating a law that 
protects wildlife in any of the 
member states, the person is 
handled or processed in the same 
manner as a resident of this state. 
Benefits of the compact: 

* Increases the efficiency of 

conservation officers 

Poachers are held more 

responsible for illegal activities 

which can affect their privileges 

in all member states 

Wildlife lawbreakers cannot 

escape consequences just by 

crossing a state line 

* Reciprocal recognition of license 
suspension by member states 

¢ Each state determines which 

suspensions it will honor 

Parallels the driver's license 

compact 

* Convenient service for sportsmen 

Being a member state will 
prevent a person who has had 
his hunting, fishing or trapping 
privileges revoked or suspended in 
his home state from engaging in 
those activities in this state. 

If you have any questions, 
please contact your local or regional 
FWC office. 


No matter where the 
call takes you... 
we’ve got you covered. 


M/A-COM and the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio System 
“SS ) (SLERS), providing statewide connectivity and interoperability, 
: supports the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission. 


JOIN, PUSH, TALK... 

Local and State Governments are eligible to join too! For more information on joining 
the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio Network call Chuck Lang, M/A-COM Director 
of Florida Sales, (805) 422-3377 or Jackie Horsley, M/A-COM Sales Specialist, 
(727) 299-6311. Visit www.macom-wireless.com/slers. 
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Mention “fishing” and “Tampa 
Bay” in the same sentence, and 
the talk turns to redfish, trout, 


~snook and other popular salt- 
water species. And it’s true the 


entire Tampa Bay region is home 
to some of the state’s premiere 
saltwater fishing. 

However, Tampa Bay also is 
home to some great freshwater 
fishing spots. Scattered through- 
out Hillsborough County are five 
freshwater ponds, managed by 
the Southwest Region’s Division 
of Freshwater Fisheries Manage- 
ment personnel of the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (F WC). These ponds 
allow anglers in Southwest 
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By Carolee Anita Boyles 


Florida’s urban areas to reach 
fishing waters easily and 
conveniently. Boating on all of 
these waters is limited to canoes, 
kayaks and small johnboats 

with trolling motors only. 


Ai Lopez Park Pond 


A] Lopez Park Pond has been 
used as a fisheries management 
area since 1991, but its history 
goes much farther back than that. 
“It’s a borrow pit that was 
dug back in the 1950s to build 
Dale Mabry Highway,” said 
Paul Thomas, project leader for 
the Community-Based Fishing 
Project which oversees the pond’s 
management. “This pond has 
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Above: Al Lopez Park Pond provides anglers access to the water with a fishing pier on 


the pond’s south side and a smaller pier on the east side. Facing page: The fishing 


pier at Bobby Hicks Park Pond. 


bass, bluegill, shelleracker and 
channel catfish. And you can 
catch blue tilapia on hook and 
line very readily near the feed- 
ers. The bass population is not 
as strong as in some of the other 
urban ponds in the project; the 
average bass caught is going to 
be about 2 pounds.” 

The pond has a good bluegill 
population, he said, and when the 
redear are spawning, you may be 
able to catch some nice ones. 

“However, Al Lopez Park 
Pond probably is known more as 
a channel catfish pond than any- 
thing else,” Thomas said. “The 
biggest one that I know of that 
came out of here was 17 pounds. 
Most of them are going to be 2 or 
3 pounds.” 

A fishing pier on the south 
side of the pond offers good 
access to the water. There’s a 
smaller, secondary pier on the 
east side of the pond and 
several small cutouts along 
the bank where anglers can 
get to the water. 

“We also maintain five 
fish feeders around the pond,” 
Thomas said. 

Anglers can hand-launch a 
small boat such as a canoe from 
the cutouts around the pond. 


Bobby Hicks Park Pond 
Bobby Hicks Park is in south 
Tampa, near MacDill Air Force 
Base. The fishing area consists 
of two ponds connected by a 
narrow channel, totaling about 
25 acres. 

The city took over this park 
property in the early 1990s, and 
the FWC began managing the 
pond for fishing in 1997. 

“We've stocked channel cat- 
fish, and we monitor the sport- 
fish population,” Thomas said. 
“This pond has one of the best 
bass fisheries in Hillsborough 


County, if not South Florida, 
right here in metropolitan Tampa. 
It has the highest concentration 
of big bass, 8 pounds and up, 
that I’ve seen in this county. 
There’s a lot of forage here for 
bass: golden shiners, threadfin 
shad and bluegill.” 

Bobby Hicks also has 
developed something of a 
reputation for being a good 
place for catfish — big ones. 

“The average size of a 
channel catfish caught here is 
24 inches or longer,” Thomas 
said. In addition to catfish and 
bass, the pond contains bluegill, 
shellcracker and blue tilapia as 
well as an occasional mullet. 

Anglers also may find a few 
“surprise” fish in the pond. 

“We have a saltwater connec- 
tion through a tidal creek, so we 
have some resident snook and a 
few other saltwater species that 
come wandering in here,” Thom- 
as said. “However, it’s an entirely 
freshwater pond. Snook are able 
to adapt their body chemistry, 
similarly to salmon that can go 
from salt water to fresh water. 
As long as they have enough 
time to adapt, they can do very 
well in fresh water.” 


Dover District Park Pond 
Dover District Park Pond is a 
reclaimed phosphate pit that’s 


Bobby Hicks Park Pond has one of the best bass fisheries in Hillsborough County, 
with big bass — some in the 8-pound and heavier range. 
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about 14 acres. Bank access 

to Dover District Park Pond is 
excellent, with a mowed grassy 
bank around much of the lake. 
You can launch a canoe or other 
small boat by hand from the 
south end shores. 

“Because Dover District 
Park Pond is a phosphate pit, 
it’s nutrient rich, which can 
cause oxygen-related fish kills,” 
Thomas said. As a result, the 
FWC has installed an aeration 
system to keep water turning 
over in the pond; if you look, you 
can see several upwellings from 
the system. The lake also has 
five fish feeders. 

In Dover District Park Pond 
you'll find largemouth bass, 


in Dover District Park Pond. 
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Largemouth bass, bluegill, shellcracker, channel catfish and blue tilapia are all found 


bluegill, shellcracker, channel 
catfish and blue tilapia. 

“There’s also a small but 
robust population of brown bull- 
heads,” Thomas said. “And back 
in 1998, we had an opportunity 
to get some juvenile snook about 
12 inches long from Mote Marine 
Laboratory. At the time, they 
were looking at raising snook in 
fresh water under experimental 
conditions, so the snook were 
already acclimated to fresh 
water. And at that time, the 
blue tilapia population was just 
exploding; the bass couldn't 
seem to keep up with them. So we 
thought another predator, and one 
that wasn’t going to reproduce, 
might be a good idea.” 
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The FWC stocked 140 snook 
in the pond. 

“The fish did phenomenally 
well,” Thomas said. “We came 
back a year, almost to the day, 
later and sampled them to see 
what kind of survival they had 
and what the growth rate was 
like. The fish had doubled in 
size. They had grown an inch a 
month and were 24 inches long.” 

The following year, the snook 
averaged 33 inches each. 

“They won't get much larger 
than 36 inches in here,” Thomas 
said. “I don’t know how many 
are left, but my guess would 
be 30 or 40.” 

The regulations for snook 
are the same in fresh water as 
they are for salt water. 

Thomas said the pond also 
has an outstanding bass 
population, as good if not better 
than Bobby Hicks Park, with a 
lot of bass in the 5- to 7-pound 
range, and bluegill in the pond 
are exceptional. 

“The redear sunfish have 
come on very strong,” he said. 
“We've had a couple of good 
year-classes, probably because of 
the drought a few years ago, and 
in 2005, 10 lime rock spawning 
beds were installed to improve 
spawning success of shellcracker 
and bluegill. And channel catfish 
fishing is excellent.” 


Gadsden Park Pond 


Gadsden Pond was a barrow pit 
dug during the building of Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base in the 1950s. 
And if you fish it, you’ll see the 
base right across the street from 
the pond. Fish management ef- 
forts were slow to get implement- 
ed for a variety of reasons, but 
the pond is now open to fishing 
and is another of Hillsborough 
County’s bass fishing hot spots. 
Gadsden Pond is about 40 
acres, and up until 2005 was 
infested with a noxious stand 
of the exotic submersed weed 
hydrilla. The hydrilla was 
eliminated in 2005 through a 
combination of aggressive 
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mechanical, chemical and 
biological control methods. 

“You can now walk right up 
to the lake and fish almost all 
the way around it,” Thomas said. 
“The hydrilla is no longer 
a frustration for anglers.” 

Species in Gadsden Pond 
include bluegill, shellcracker, 
channel catfish, brown bullhead, 
bass and a few blue tilapia. 

“The bass get up to 10 
pounds or more according to the 
locals,” he said. “There’s a good 
prey base here, and now the 
hydrilla is under control, prey is 
easily available to bass.” 

In addition, 10 lime rock 
spawning beds were installed in 
2005 to improve spawning suc- 
cess of bluegill and shellcracker. 
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In addition to bluegill, shellcracker, 
channel catfish, brown bullhead, bass 
and a few blue tilapia, Gadsden Pond 
holds some triploid carp. 


Stephen J. Wortham 
Park Pond 


Stephen J. Wortham Park Pond 
is an old borrow pit. Wortham 
Park Pond is unique among the 
urban ponds in Hillsborough 
County because it’s managed 
exclusively as a catfish fishery. 
“The pond has some bass 
and bluegill in it, and occasion- 
ally, someone catches a crappie,” 
Thomas said. “There are also a 
few tilapia, but not many. But 


When the fishing is really hot at Wortham Park Pond, it’s possible to catch 30 to 40 fish 


in an hour. But anglers may only keep six channel catfish and must release the rest. 


we put between 8,000 and 9,000 
catfish in here every year. We 
put them in during September, 
October, November and Decem- 
ber. They’re 8 to 10 inches when 
we put them in, because more 
survive that way.” Anglers start 
taking them out almost immedi- 
ately, and with that many fish, 
the success rate remains high 
throughout the year. 

Thomas calls Wortham Park 
Pond a “put, grow and take” 
catfish fishery. 

“We're not trying to grow 
trophy fish here,” he said. “On 
the average they’re probably 1 to 
3 pounds; a big fish is 10 pounds. 
When the fishing is really hot, 
you can come out here and catch 
30 to 40 fish in an hour. But you 
can only keep six channel catfish. 
You have to put the rest back.” 

There are three fish feeders 
on the pond. 

“The idea of the feeders isn’t 
to increase the growth rate of 
the fish,” Thomas said. “It’s to 
concentrate fish and make it 
easier to fish for them.” 

Access to the bank is 
somewhat limited; there are 
several cutouts you can walk 
to, including one right in front 
of the pavilion where you first 
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approach the lake. In addition, 
you can launch a small boat at 
an unpaved boat ramp beside 
Rhodine Road. 

Maps and directions to the 
Hillsborough County ponds, as 
well as other community-based 
fishing sites in the Southwest 
Region, are available at the 
agency Web site, MyFWC.com, in 
the freshwater fishing pages. FWY 


Carolee Boyles has been writing 
about hunting and fishing in Florida 
since the early 1980s. She lives in 
Tampa with her teenage son. 


FWC fish management 
areas 


All of these ponds are designated 
as FWC fish management areas 
with specific fishing regulations; a 
fishing license is required regard- 
less of tackle used; all large- 
mouth bass caught must be re- 
leased immediately; the daily bag 
limit for bream (panfish) is 20 per 
person per day; and the daily bag 
limit for channel catfish is six per 
person per day. Other regulations 
may be in effect at each site, so 
make sure you consult the fishing 
regulation summary booklet or 
read the signs at each park. 
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Crooked arrow 


By Andy Sabol 


Bill and I got to the Citrus Wildlife Management 
Area in the early afternoon, set-up camp and then 
took our bows to do some scouting. We found a neat 
place about a mile from our camp — a slight rise 
covered with small, 10-foot craters. It looked like an 
old artillery range. This, we decided, was where we 
would be early the next day. 

On our way back to camp, we saw a squirrel 
run across the trail and scamper up a huge oak. He 
didn’t stop until he got to the highest branch where 
he stood, silhouetted against the sky. 

“Watch this, Bill,” I said as I drew my bow. 

The instant I released the arrow, I knew I had 
a super shot. Somehow that arrow never touched a 
twig on its way up through the tree. 

The squirrel came tumbling down as Bill 
hollered, “You got him. You got him!” That squirrel 
joined our pork chops in the pan at supper. 
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It was still dark when Bill and I 
crawled into our selected “shell-holes” the 
next morning. Geeezzz, was it cold! With 
just our heads above the rim of our holes, 
we watched dawn come and, with it, even 
more cold. 

I lasted until about 9 a.m. I could 
hardly move my leg muscles to crawl out of 
my hole and stumble over to Bill. 

“T’m going back to camp and get some 
coffee,” I said. “You coming?” 

Bill looked at me in disgust and said, 
“Wimp! I'll be along in about an hour or so.” 

I nocked an arrow and started down a 
trail about 10 feet wide and clear of under- 
brush. I think it must have been a road at 
one time. I took five steps and then stopped 
and listened and continued. 

I had gone no more than 100 feet when, 
on my left, about a 100 yards away, came 
three deer — two does and a small 4-point 
buck. They did not see me and were just 
walking and feeding on acorns, coming 
straight toward me. 

I couldn’t move without them seeing me, 
so I just froze. The two does paused to eat 
while the buck continued coming toward 
me. Then he stopped, standing broadside to me, 
and put his head down to eat. 

With one smooth motion I raised my bow and 
drew back. 

TWANG! 

As the arrow left my bow, the buck jumped and 
by the time my arrow got to where he had been, 
he was a good 15 feet away, joined by the does and 
heading toward Bill. 

“Bill, they’re coming to you!” I hollered. 

Bill stuck his head up out of his hole just in time 
to see three deer hurtling over him! 

Bill walked over to where I was looking for my 
arrow, looked around and said, “I can’t believe it. 
Yesterday, you shot a 6-inch squirrel out of the top of 
a 40-foot-high oak tree and today you miss a 4-foot- 
wide deer, standing broadside at less than 40 feet!” 

My only response was, “That arrow had to be 
crooked!” FW 
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By Joy M. Hill and Henry Cabbage 


Bears roam throughout many parts of Florida this time of year, search- 
ing for food — and not just in the woods. They wander into residential 
areas to raid Dumpsters, garbage cans, bird feeders and pet food 
dishes. They are attracted to barbecue grills and other things that 
smell like food to them. 

Tronically, the worst thing people can do for them is leave food 
where bears can find it, according to Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission (FWC) experts. In fact, deliberately feeding wild 
bears is illegal. Even inadvertently feeding wild bears is dangerous for 
people and bears. 
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“Bears are just like 
big raccoons. It is a very 
bad idea to feed them or 
leave anything outside 
that may attract them, 
because once they get 
used to an easy meal, it 
is extremely difficult to 
break them of the habit,” 
said Susan Carroll- 
Douglas, an FWC 
biologist in Ocala, the 
state’s busiest bear 
region. The bear becomes 
a nuisance, and the 
FWC has to remove it. 
Sometimes, if residents 


Most times, bears found in residential neighborhoods are 
simply passing through, such as the one drinking from a 
“cement pond” (top). Occasionally, bears become regular 
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roam around looking 
for food and trying to 
establish territories, 
they run into people at 
just about every turn,” 
she said. 

People and bears 
are seeing more of each 
other every year. In 
2001, the FWC received 
more than 800 calls 
regarding bears. The 
majority of those calls, 
roughly 500, came from 
residents in Central 
Florida. Just four years 
later, in 2005, the FWC 


are willing to remove 
attractants, the FWC 
can relocate the bear. 
Too often, relocation isn’t 
possible or doesn’t work, 
and the story ends badly 
for the bear if it doesn’t 
return to its natural 
food sources such as 
berries, nuts, insects 
and small animals. 

Spring and fall are 
peak periods of human 
encounters with bears in 
Florida, although they 
are visible throughout 
the year. Florida bears 
don’t go into deep 
hibernation during 
winter like their 
northern cousins, but 
during fall, they feed 
heavily to prepare for 
winter when they doa 
little less wandering and 
a lot more sleeping. 

What does all this 
mean to the average 
Florida resident? 

“Tf you live in bear country, 
it means you just may come 
across a bear wandering through 
your neighborhood,” Carroll- 
Douglas said. 

Carroll-Douglas’ job is to 
help people learn how to live 
with bears and it’s more than a 
full-time job. 

“Living in this part of the 
state means, for more and more 
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visitors like the mamma bear and three cubs (facing page) 
and pose a danger for people and property. Bears that 
demonstrate aggression or lose their natural fear of people 
are destined for euthanasia, an unpleasant responsibility for 
FWC scientists. Two cubs play in a residential yard (below). 


people, living in bear country,” 
she said. “Those who are new to 
the state, and even some long- 
time residents, often are sur- 
prised to learn there are bears 
roaming around the woods, 
often right behind their homes; 
sometimes right in their yards. 
We've built homes, businesses 
and highways through areas 
that historically have been home 
to bears. Now, when the bears 
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handled 1,852 bear 
calls, and more than 
1,300 were from 
Central Florida. 
Despite the 
increasing number of 
calls, these encounters 
generally are peace- 
ful, since bears are not 
typically aggressive 
towards people. In fact, 
there has never been 
a documented black 
bear attack ona 
human in Florida. 
However, as 
peaceful as they may 
be, these encounters 
are rarely unevent- 
ful — most people get 
pretty excited when 
they find a large black 
bear pawing through 
their garbage can. The 
neighborhood soon 
becomes alerted, dogs 
start barking, local 
television and news- 
paper reporters arrive, 
and somebody summons local law 
enforcement officers to rid the 
neighborhood of the “problem.” 
Meanwhile, the “problem” 
runs to the nearest tree and 
climbs as high as it can to avoid 
all the confusion below. And 
there it will usually stay until ev- 
erything calms down and it feels 
safe and secure enough to come 
down and lumber away. In 
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urban situations, an FWC 
biologist is sometimes called to 
the scene basically to “bear-sit” 
until it does. 

A few years ago, one Central 
Florida bear stayed camped out 
in a tree in Altamonte Springs 
for three days. When it finally 
came down, it ran onto a busy 
highway and was hit and killed 
by a car. 

Many times, a bear wander- 
ing through a yard or neighbor- 
hood is just passing through, 
looking for a more appropriate 
place to call its own. But some- 
times, a bear finds food, learns 
to associate people with food and 
chooses to hang around, and 
that’s when problems arise. 

“Bears are opportunistic 
feeders, meaning if food is 
easily available, they will gladly 
partake of it. And they aren’t 
fussy eaters. As long as the food 
is available and easy to get, the 
bears will hang around and 
eat it. And let’s face it, it’s a lot 
easier to scrounge around ina 
garbage can or Dumpster, or raid 
a bird feeder or pet food bowl, 
than it is to forage around the 
forest competing with other wild- 
life for nuts, berries and insects,” 
Carroll-Douglas said. 

Once a bear begins to make 
a nuisance of itself, people call 
the FWC and want the offender 


. 


caught and relocated toa 
“wilderness area.” 

“Relocation is generally not a 
good solution. There are few vast 
areas of uninhabited wilderness 
left in Florida, and most of them 
already have established bear 
populations. So these relocated 
bears, placed in another’s ter- 
ritory, are often chased out by 
dominant bears, and end up in 
another neighborhood to become 
someone else’s problem,” Carroll- 
Douglas said. “Also, relocated 
bears often will try to return to 
their home range, and in the pro- 
cess, cross unfamiliar roads and 
end up as roadkills. Last year, 
we documented 1388 bears killed 
on roads statewide, 76 of which 
were in Central Florida.” 

So what’s the solution? 
Carroll-Douglas said people 
must modify their lifestyles, 
particularly if they live in or 
near bear country. 

“People and black bears can 
live together,” Carroll-Douglas 
said. “The trick is to convince 
those who live in or close to bear 
habitat to modify their behavior 
in order to reduce the chances of 
attracting bears.” 

For residents, that means 
keeping potential food sources 
such as garbage, pet food and 
bird feeders securely locked 
up. For businesses and local 
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governments, it means perhaps 
replacing conventional garbage 

Dumpsters with ones designed 

specifically to discourage bears, 
Carroll-Douglas said. 

Allowing bears to become 
habituated to human activity 
ultimately results in problems 
for bears and people. Those 
who feed bears, intentionally or 
unintentionally, could be signing 
the bear’s death warrant. 

“Fed bears lose their fear 
of humans, and sometimes 
people who live around these 
habituated bruins begin to treat 
their presence in the neighbor- 
hood a little too casually. That 
can be very dangerous for both,” 
Carroll-Douglas said. 

“Even though we've never 
had a documented attack of 
a black bear on a human in 
Florida, bears are large, power- 
ful, unpredictable wild animals 
that need to be respected. We 
don’t want to destroy bears, but 
when they threaten a person’s 
safety, that’s exactly what we 
have to do.” 

In the end, living in bear 
country takes a little extra work 
on everyone's part. But it can, 
and must, be done to ensure the 
future of the Florida black bear. 

To learn more about Florida’s 
black bears, visit MyFWC.com/ 
bear/. FW 
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prime time for redfish 


By Capt. Fred Everson 
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Redfish hunt the shallow water 
of the grass flats on low tide, but 
one of my favorite ways to fish 
for them is on the shadow line 
of the mangroves at high tide. 
It’s one of the rare occasions 
when I enjoy fishing natural 
baits as much as I do artificials. 
Although I don’t always fish for 
them with live bait. 

The problem with using bait- 
fish around mangrove roots is 
the baits will sometimes tangle 
your line in the roots. Here, 

a variety of cut baits and 

whole, fresh shrimp can be as 
effective as live sardines, pinfish 
or chubs. 

Capt. Nick Winger of Apollo 
Beach first introduced me to the 
cut bait technique for redfish. 

He said he learned it from a 
local cable TV fishing show. He 
cuts up a bunch 
of freshly killed 
threadfin her- 
ring and chums 
the shadow line 
with a couple 
of handfuls of 
chunks. Then 
he puts a 1-inch 
piece of thread- 
fin on a 2/0 
circle hook and casts it deep into 
the shady holes of the shoreline 
where the redfish cruise around 
on high tide. 

The fun begins when a fish 
picks up a bait and realizes it’s 
hooked. A red’s first instinct is 
to run for cover deep in the root 
structure, and the challenge to 
the angler is to turn the fish and 
pull it away from the safety of 
the roots — a daunting task to 
any angler who knows these fish. 

The battle is won or lost in 
the first few seconds, especially 


Tip #1 


or chubs. 


Right: Bryon Watts battles a redfish 
to within netting distance. Facing 
page: Redfish are easily identified by 
their copper-bronze body and single or 
multiple spots at the base of the tail. 
In clear water, redfish may be a lighter 
shade and, rarely, may not have any 
tail spot. 


with fish near the top of the 

18- to 27-inch slot. If the fish can 
get his head pointed toward the 
roots and get into the reel’s drag, 
a break-off is probable. Man- 
grove roots are encrusted with 
sharp critters such as barnacles 
and oysters that will quickly 
sever a 30-pound monofilament 
leader under pressure. 

Here an angler has to react 
quickly to the take by reeling the 
line tight with the rod tip point- 
ed at the fish. If the angler comes 
up with the rod when the fish 
picks up the bait, he has only the 
reel to pull the fish away, and 
even with braided line that’s, 
more often than not, a losing 
proposition. 

The idea is to apply as much 
pressure as possible on the fish 
with the reel and save the rod 

for trying to 
turn the fish 
at the critical 


When fishing around mangrove 
roots, a variety of cut baits and 
whole, fresh shrimp can be as 
effective as live sardines, pinfish 
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Tip #2 


Apply as much pressure as 
possible on the red with the reel 
and save the rod for trying to 
turn the fish when it tries to run 
for cover. 


moment when it tries to run for 
cover. This is a difficult thing to 
do for anglers who are used to 
setting the hook with a sharp 
jerk of the rod. If the rod is bent 
before the fish makes its run, the 
advantage goes instantly to the 
fish. Pulling a determined red- 
fish from the shadow line is an 
angling challenge of the highest 
order, and calls for fast response 
and superior fish fighting skills. 
I have added several of my 
own refinements to the root- 
fishing tactic. This technique 
calls for great accuracy with the 
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Jay Litton hooked this redfish using cut 
bait rigged on a jig head. 


cast. The deep pockets where 
the fish are apt to hang are very 
small targets. Compounding the 
difficulty of hitting a 3-foot gap 
in the shade under overhanging 
brush is that the boat should 

be kept at maximum casting 
distance so as not to spook the 
fish — tricky business for sure. 

To enhance the distance and 
accuracy of the cast, I like to rig 
my bait on a 3/8- or 1/2-ounce 
jighead. The jig is much easier 
to toss into a tight spot. A hook 
and sinker rig tends to cartwheel 
through the air, and that means 
shorter casts with less accuracy — 
so too for a live bait under a 
float. Since the weight of the 
jig is at the extreme end of the 
line, it affords longer range and 
greater precision in casting. 

I still use threadfin herring 
when I can get them, but some- 
times wind or tide makes netting 
them a chore. Fresh shrimp work 
just as well, and maybe better. I 
don’t worry about keeping them 
alive on the jig. 

Capt. Cecil Keith, a legend- 
ary flats fishing guide in Islamo- 
rada, told me he likes to crush 
the shrimp’s head before putting 
it on the hook to put out more 
scent. Makes sense to me, and it 
has proved itself on redfish many 
times. Also, I have used chunks 
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of ladyfish and pinfish 
with success. A redfish 
hunts primarily with 
its nose, and I suspect 
any stinky bait might 
work when they are in 
the feeding mode. 
Fresh bait is 
always better, not 
necessarily because 
it’s more appetizing 
to fish, but because it 
is firmer and stays on 
the hook better. With 
that thought in mind, 


Tip #3 

Redfish hunt primarily by sense 
of smell, so most any “stinky” 
bait should work when they are 
in the feeding mode. 


I like to keep threadfins and 
ladyfish on ice to keep them firm. 
I catch threadfins with a cast 
net around range markers in 
the middle of the bay; ladyfish I 
hook-and-line in the likely passes 
on the flats whenever I see them. 
Ladyfish also freeze pretty well 
in brine. 

When fishing with baitfish, 
I like to put them under big, 
brightly colored weighted floats. 
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The heavy floats allow maximum 
casting distance, while letting 
you keep an eye on where the 
bait is at all times. All baitfish 
seem to know that danger lurks 
on the shadow line, and most 
will bee-line away from the dark 
edge as soon as they hit the 
water. Keep in mind that redfish 
in this environment are more 
like ambush predators — they are 
not apt to expend energy taking 
a six-foot run at a target. More 
likely, a redfish will simply wait 
for something to pass through a 
3-foot strike zone. 

Fishing for redfish around 
mangroves is structure-fishing, 
just like fishing around bridge 
pilings. Structure-fishing calls 
for tackle other than what I use 
when sight-fishing in clear, 
shallow, open water on the flats. 
It calls for a stiff fishing rod with 
some muscle behind it. I still like 
a long rod, but it has to be 
a stiffer, heavy-action rod rated 
for 20- or 30-pound test. Back- 
country casting distances are 
shorter than they are on the 
flats, so backbone is more 
important than finesse. 


Tip #4 
A large sardine cut into chunks 
and rigged on a jig can be just 
the thing to toss into a tight 
spot. The weight of the jig 
affords longer range and greater 
precision in casting. 
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Tip #5 


Fishing for redfish around 


Graphite is more sensitive 
than fiberglass, and that’s a 
huge advantage in this environ- 
ment. When a redfish picks up 
a bait, the angler’s reaction has 
to be immediate. If a big redfish 
gains a step on its return to the 
shadows, the next thing you feel 
will be the pop of the leader as 
it abrades in the roots. This is 
heads-up fishing that reminds 
me of fishing spawn bags for 
steelhead in northern rivers. 
You don’t look for a jolting strike, 
maybe just a peck or two and 
a pick-up followed by a surge 
of power. 

As the water temperature 
rises and summer progresses, 
clarity declines. With a piece of 
dead bait lying on the bottom in 
the shadows of the mangroves, 


mangroves is structure-fishing, 
just like fishing around bridge 

pilings. It calls for a stiff fishing 
rod with some muscle behind it. 


Ron Spraske leads a redfish into the net for Gabe Krakowski. 


leader visibility is not much of a 
concern. I go to 18 inches of 60- 
pound monofilament just as soon 
as the water mucks up — tied 
into 20-pound braid. Fished on 
an appropriately stout rod, you 
have a shot at dragging most 

of the biggest and baddest 
redfish away from the shadow 
line. Any of the good-quality 
braids are well-suited to the 
task. They are more sensitive 
than monofilament, and 
extremely resistant to abrasion. 


Tip #6 
Don’t look for a jolting strike, but 


just a peck or two and a pick-up 
followed by a surge of power. 
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Tip #7 
If your fishing line gets snagged 
or breaks, make every effort to 
safely retrieve it. Also, collect any 
discarded line, debris or other 
abandoned fishing gear you may 
encounter. 


Even with all the 
technological advances in 
equipment, jacking a redfish 
out of mangrove roots is angling 
skill of the highest order. The 
fish win much of the time, 
regardless of how good the 
anglers are. For me, that says it 
all about backcountry fishing for 
warm-weather redfish. FW 


Capt. Fred is a full-time fisherman 
working out of Ruskin. He’s been 
fishing, writing and taking photo- 
graphs for more than 25 years. 
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Article and photographs by Valli Finney 


Not many people would be will- ~ 


ing to work alone in a noisy, 
wooded area where mosquitoes 
buzz and other creepy crawlies 
live and attack. 

That’s especially true in a 
place where there’s scat to shovel, 
the smell of live and dead fish, 
and the deafening roar ... no, the 
squawks of hungry birds, birds 
that have been hit by cars, swal- 
lowed fishing hooks and gotten 
tangled in discarded fishing line. 

Kelly Grinter can think of no 
better place to be. 

Before being a bird rehab- 
ilitator, Grinter worked in the 
interior design industry in 
Massachusetts. 

Her thoughts were not on birds. 

“T was interested in porcu- 
pines,” she said. 

But, there are none of the 
prickly creatures in the Keys. 

Next thing Grinter knew, she 
had been marked — as a bird lady. 
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“T did an internship at the 
Upper Keys Bird Center,” she said. 
“There was nothing between Key 
West and Key Largo, and other 
people were asking if there was 
something in the Middle Keys.” 

Someone suggested Crane 
Point Hammock would be an ideal 
place for a wild bird rescue and 
rehabilitation center. 

But, a lot of people didn’t want 
the noise — or smell. 

Grinter then met Richie 
Moretti, who was serving on the 
board of directors at Crane Point 
Hammock, and he helped her gain 
an audience with the board. 

“T wrote my proposal, and they 
didn’t have a problem and that 
was in 1995,” Grinter said. “We 
signed the agreement for use of 
the carport for stabilization of the 
birds and I had a little place to put 
Band-Aids on them. They went to 
Key Largo for treatment.” 
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But, soon, the birds won every- 
one’s hearts, and Grinter showed the 
place could be less smelly than an- 
ticipated. The Marathon Wild Bird 
Center has grown so she now sees 
an average of 800 birds a year — at 
times some very unusual ones such 
as the brown noddy who visited after 
a 2005 hurricane. She also has a 
facility where she can keep birds in 
a critical care area and take X-rays. 

Then, in October 2005, 
Hurricane Wilma hit the Florida 
Keys. The center is situated on 
the grounds of the Museum and 
Nature Center of Crane Point 
Hammock in Marathon in the 
heart of the Florida Keys. Wilma’s 
storm surge, an estimated 10 to 
12 feet, zeroed in on the gulfside, 
where the birds are housed. 

“T’ve been here 12 years and 
never saw the water above the 
seawail, let alone in the facility,” 
Grinter said. “I didn’t even 
recognize it.” 


Above: Blind Betsy, a brown 
pelican, knows it’s dinner-time at 
the Marathon Wild Bird Center. 
Facing page: Kelly Grinter of the 
Marathon Wild Bird Center is 
pictured with one of the resident 
turkey vultures. 


Once the water subsided, she 
knew what needed to be done. 

“For the first time since we 
opened, I couldn’t pay the bills,” 
she said of the place that had res- 
cued more than 6,000 wild birds. 

The place was a mess, equip- 
ment was damaged or destroyed, 
and the birds needed food. 

“T was grateful it was our quiet 
time,” she said of Wilma’s timing. 

Ironically, the pelicans 
and cormorants were having a 
great time. 


“They loved it,” Grinter said. 
“They were just swimming and 
splashing.” 

Wilma might have devastated 
parts of the center, but Grinter, 
always the optimist, didn’t see it 
that way. 

“The surge from the hurricane 
was a great thing,” she said. “It 
was a great opportunity to clean. 

I didn’t see it as ruined.” 

So, clean she did, and some 
people stopped by to help while oth- 
ers dropped off meals-ready-to-eat. 

“Chris Matthews with Home 
Depot called and came by to help — 
and his house had been destroyed,” 
Grinter said. 

Soon, though, she realized the 
enormity of what had occurred. 

“T was pulling everything out, 
and the piles and piles got bigger 
and bigger,” she said. “We were 
lucky we had tarps to shade us.” 

The Marathon Wild Bird 
Center, like other non-profit orga- 
nizations, has limited funds and 
Grinter relies on people in the com- 
munity to help keep it open. 

One thing she would like to 
see is people bringing birds to her, 
instead of just calling to report an 
injured or ill bird. 

“Tf it’s safe to do so, catch it,” 
she said. Then, take it to her or 
another bird rehabilitator. 

Grinter just doesn’t have the 
staff or volunteers to go on every 
bird call, although they attempt 
to do so. 
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Above: Oliver the osprey is unable 
to fly and is used to educate the 
public. Below: Two double-crested 
cormorants with “angel-wings,” a 
malformation of the wings, fight 
over a feather. 


And, she has a pet peeve. 
“Don’t tell me stories about 
how people feed wildlife,” she said. 

“They shouldn't.” 

Feeding wildlife causes them 
to look for handouts instead of 
foraging and feeding on their own. 
Some handouts — fish carcasses, 
for instance — can be deadly, 
especially if they contain a fish- 
hook or fishing line. And, the birds 
and other wildlife get used to 
humans, which is not a good thing. 
People can be injured by a bird’s 
beak, bill or talons. 

Grinter has seen many birds 
come through the center, but one 
little guy who failed to survive 
Wilma’s surge touched her. 

She relates the poignant tale of 
Buddy, the Antillean night hawk. 

Halloween was a couple of 
weeks after Wilma tore through 
the area. Grinter decided it was 
time to do something for relief, so 
she carved a pumpkin. 

Grinter placed a lighted candle 
in the pumpkin. Soon after, a 
spooky thing happened. 

“The power went out and all I 
could see was, ‘Buddy rest in peace’ 
and his eyes I had carved,” she said. W 
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Now, that’s Florida 


By Henry Cabbage 


Back in the late 1950s, Panama 
City Beach had two fishing piers 
within walking distance of the 
Edgewater complex where we 
lived. My friend Michael and I 
fished one or both of them nearly 
every day that summer. It was 

a great alternative to catching 
lizards and snakes and other 
boyhood endeavors. 

We were two shirtless 
10-year-old boys, sun-baked to 
a golden brown and carrying 
barely enough cash to pick up a 
couple of grape sodas. 

“Oh yeah,” Michael said 
on the way to every one of our 
fishing adventures. “We're really 
gonna catch ‘em today. I can feel 
it in my bones.” 

We trekked down the sugar- 
white beach on bare feet to haul 
in the pinfish (we called them 
choffers, except when naive 
tourists asked what they were, 
and we said they were saltwater 
bream), blue runners (hardtails), 
sea robins, puffers (blowfish), 
remoras (pilot fish) and an 
occasional blue crab or whiting. 

We both had light-weight 
rods and reels, more suitable for 
bream fishing than for saltwater 
angling, but that was enough. 
We always took a couple of extra 
hooks and sinkers and a few 
frozen shrimp. 

Whenever we caught any 
kind of fish, it either went back 


into the water or became cut bait 
for the next fish. 

Other pier-fishermen, with 
more sophisticated gear, landed 
more-prized fish, such as amber- 
jacks, cobia (which we called 
lings) and sometimes sharks. I 
don’t think they had any more 
fun that we did, though. 

There was a huge hammer- 
head shark that passed under 
one of the piers a couple of times 
a day. 

“Tt looks like a freight train, 
swimming under the pier,” I said 
as Michael and I marveled at the 
size of the beast. “Boy, I’d like 
to hook that baby.” 

Luckily, I never did, but a 
couple of others did. None were 
able to land it, as far as I know. 

There was one time when we 
decided to try for some whiting 
in the shallow water near the 
shoreline. Fishing side-by-side, 
we could barely make out the 
fish, feeding on mole crabs 
(which we called sand fleas). 

I got a strike, and snatched 
my rod upward to set the hook. 
It didn’t work, and the heavy 
sinker sailed skyward and 
came down squarely on top of 
Michael’s head. He babbled 
incoherently the rest of the day 
but retained enough sense to 
keep his distance from me. 

I remember he said some- 
thing like, “I want to be a hot 
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water heater when I grow up,” but 
the delirium passed eventually. 

It was only a few days later 
when we spotted a dark figure 
speeding beneath the surface 
around the pier, just as I pulled 
in a pinfish. This was my chance 
to catch a nice fish, although 
I had no idea what it was. I 
quickly hooked the pinfish 
through the fleshy base of its 
tail and pitched it 20 feet in front 
to the fast-moving target. 

It was pretty late in the 
summer by then, and I had 
hooked rocks and pilings and 
whatnot so many times I had no 
more than 10 more feet of line on 
my reel after that cast. 

The fish, which I found out 
later, was a bonito, took the bait. 
In fact, it took everything — the 
hook, line and sinker; broke the 
rod; destroyed the reel and never 
even slowed down. 

Obviously, I was through 
fishing for the day, and I suppose 
some anglers would have been 
unhappy about what had just 
happened to me. Not me. I hada 
great fishing tale to share with 
the world... like ’m doing now, 
half a century later. FW 


Henry Cabbage, who has been fish- 
ing in Florida’s waters since he was 
knee-high to a grasshopper, affirms 
you can believe most of his fishing 
tales, including this one. 
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“T studied English and biology in college,” the 
self-taught Nicholson said on a hot summer day in 
his rural Tallahassee studio. “Art is what I already 
knew how to do.” 

Born in Virginia and raised in Ohio, Nicholson 
knew by the time he was 10 that he had a natural 
aptitude for art. By 16, he said, he was entering 
shows and selling what he called “Dali-esque” pieces 
through a black-light poster company. After four 
hard years working in concrete construction, he 
decided his back couldn't tolerate it much longer. 

So he put together a portfolio of his artwork and 
started filling out job applications. 

Hired by the state Department of Natural 
Resources, Nicholson spent several years as an 
illustrator for children’s textbooks, posters, annual 
reports and the like. Eventually, he was assigned to 
create a sculpture of a prehistoric armadillo for 
a new diorama at the Museum of Florida History. 
And that, in brief, proved to be the start of a whole 
new career. 

Working from what literally amounted to a bag of 
fossilized bones, Nicholson scaled up what most natu- 
ralists at the time thought was about a 4-foot animal 
to one that stretched 11 feet over Panhandle Florida’s 
prehistoric savanna. Later finds proved his model — 
animated and lifelike enough to scare numerous visit- 
ing schoolchildren — right on with the real thing. 

It also caught the eye of Mary Jane Martinez, 
the then-governor’s wife, who asked if Nicholson 
could do a small bronze for her patio fountain. 

“That turned into the Manatee Dance project at 
the mansion’s garden,” he said. “Actually, I’d much 
rather do expressionist pieces, but wildlife is what 
I’m paid to do.” 

As a full-time wildlife artist now working out 
of his own studio, Nicholson has sculpted a number 
of amazingly detailed pieces including Aslan’s Keep, 
three aspects of the Christ-like lion king in C.S. 
Lewis’ “The Lion, the Witch & the Wardrobe,” 
now on display as The Lions of San Marcos at 
Jacksonville’s San Marco Square. 

Already a city landmark as a signature piece 
in renewed urban pride, the lions earned national 
recognition when they were featured on television as 
Jacksonville hosted the Super Bowl in 2005. 

One of the larger-than-life lions reflects Christ’s 
approachable character, its metal nose worn and 
paws bright from children running against them. 

A second lion is the protector Christ, active, strong 
and powerful. Rounding out the trio comes the king 
in repose, both regal and presiding. 

“The symbolism is built in,” said Nicholson, who 
professes to a fundamentally conservative faith. 

“To have any part in what I create, I have to have 
something to say about the personality residing in 
the eventual piece.” 


Above: Nicholson’s bronze, life-size southern bald eagle 
with an 84-inch wingspan is on display at the Capitol while 
funding for permanent side panels is being sought. Below: 
Manatee Dance graces the garden of the Governor's 
Mansion. Facing page: Stainless steei dolphins leap in the 
Capitol Building waterfall in Nicholson’s Storm Song. 
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Creating three-dimensional art in bronze and stainless 
steel is a multi-step process that can take months — 
even years. Clockwise from above: Nicholson begins 

with a detailed sketch of a proposed sculpture. Pictured 
is one of the proposed side panels for the Capitol 
depicting several of Florida’s designated state wildlife 
symbols. With The Lions of San Marcos, Nicholson began 
sculpting by carving a rough design of the three lions 
from expanded polystyrene block. Another step in the 
process was covering the block with a very pliable clay in 
order to achieve the sweeping details in the lions’ flowing 
manes. Nicholson with the completed sculpture installed 
in Jacksonville. Facing page, top: Nicholson’s Swallowtail 
Kite is cast in sterling silver and mounted on a mineral 
specimen — raw turquoise. Facing page, bottom: The 
bronze Fin-Loose and Fancy Free, pictured on H. Wayne 
Huizenga’s estate, is 9-feet tall and sits on a rotating base. 
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The Jacksonville project, three times life-size, took 
nine months to sculpt, Nicholson said. It took 2% years 
to iron out all the details. Among other things, he first 
studied feline anatomy extensively, even going so far as 
to buy a cat. He also worked with a taxidermist, stud- 
ied the works of Michelangelo and other Renaissance 
sculptors to see how they produced all their exquisitely 
modeled flourishes and surface textures. 

Nicholson already had done a number of smaller 
pieces, including a 24-inch Chief Osceola for golfer 
Jack Nicklaus and a bronze dolphin for Miami 
Dolphins’ owner Wayne Huizenga. But it wasn’t 
until after completing the dancing manatees for the 
governor’s mansion that his work came to the attention 
of then-Secretary of State Katherine Harris. 

“Most people don’t know it, but she’s really an 
accomplished artist,” Nicholson said. “When she 
saw my vision of Storm Song, leaping dolphins 
around a restored Capitol Building waterfall, she 
was immediately enthusiastic.” 

Working in what’s known as the “lost wax technique,” 
Nicholson carved in high detail a series of stainless- 
steel dolphins that measure 50 feet across and 12% feet 
high. Each interlocking figure required a core form, 
then several layers of modeled industrial design clays, 
flexible rubber and rigid fiberglass. Wax patterns were 
then taken from the molds and cut into sections. 

Eventually, all the individual pieces were sent 
to a foundry where they were slathered with a 
pancake batter-like slurry that hardened to rock and 
was then fired in an oven to 1,400 degrees Fahrenheit. 
After the wax burned out, metal heated to liquid was 
poured into the resultant cavity and the outside layers 
chipped away. Then all 300 pieces of the final product 
were welded together, redetailed and shipped to their 
display site. 

“Does it take forever?” Nicholson said, answering his 
own question, “Pretty much so. It’s definitely not fast.” 

Nicholson completed the dolphins sculpture at a 
cost of about half its present estimated value of $1.2 
million. Most of the money came from the Anheuser- 
Busch Foundation. Restoration of the fountain also 
relied on this private donation. To complete the Storm 
Song, Florida’s Official Wild Symbols project, he said, 
a pair of side podiums wait on future funding. 

“T already have a lifesize southern bald eagle 
with an 84-inch wingspan for display out there,” he 
said. “Pre-release copies of the eagle will sell for about 
$35,000 to $38,000.” 

When completed as planned, Nicholson's two 
side panels will display all of the officially legislature- 
designated state wildlife symbols as well as actual 
objects from Florida’s rich history in a simulated 
archaeological dig. “That’s probably going to take 
about a quarter-million for each of the two podiums,” 
Nicholson said with a laugh. “If you know anyone who 
would like to donate, I’ll be glad to take their check.” 


You can contact Nicholson at hughzart@gmail.com. FW 
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Some lures catch fish: 
some just hook anglers 


By Henry Cabbage 


Like all anglers, I’ve gone fishing on some days 
when you can offer fish everything but vestal vir- 
gins and never get a nibble. Then, again, I’ve been 
out on the water on a couple of days when I could tie 
anything from a wad of duct tape to a tugboat trans- 
mission on my line and something would take it. 

I think most anglers, like me, have a collection of 
lures that no fish in his right mind would go for except 
on those days when fish go crazy over everything you 
can find to bait your hook. You know the kind of lures 
I’m talking about — like the one Aunt Sue picked up for 
you at a garage sale for 10 cents. She knew you'd love 
it, because she knows how much you love fishing. 

Some of my favorites are novelty lures, which, 
like most other lures, are designed to catch more 
fishermen than fish. They come in the shape of 
beverage bottles (www.abetteridea.com/logo-promo- 
tional-item-gifts.htm), farm animals (including a 
rubber chicken), coffins, human fingers and on and 
on. Minnesotan Tim Furlong operates Lures & Stuff 
designs and manufactures “Sven & Ole’s Miracle 
Fishing Lures,” with the proud motto “If it catches a 
fish, it’s a miracle.” 

“Tt’s called ‘fishing,’ not ‘catching,” he said. 

Well that’s true. 

Visit www.luresandstuff.com to peruse some 
miracle lures. 

Some companies manufacture extremely large 
lures, like the 30-inch lures you find at www.mari- 
nersmailboxes.com. 

Lots of companies will put your company logo 


Top to bottom: Lures and Stuff’s “Original Trolling Lure”; on a lure for you if you agree to order 100 or more. 
“Madam Lures”; Lures and Stuff’s “Super Chicken”; Lures Or you can order some of the lures already on the 
and Stuff’s “Famous Digit’l Bass Plug” market with such enticements as decals with the 
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Gag lures have been around for decades, probably since anglers 
first discovered fish would bite artificial artifacts. First pictured 
in the March 1966 issue of Florida Wildlife is “The Tantalizing 
Tankwater Titillating Tarpon Taker” created by Ray Zirkel. 


likeness of Homer Simpson, the Three Stooges or 
athletic team logos. You can check them out at www. 
jacksonlures.com/Commerce2/Novelty.htm or other 
sites if you do an Internet search for “novelty lures.” 

Another company features a lure that is a fish 
in a polka dot bikini. You can take a look at that one 
at madamelures.com. 

Then again, there are serious lures now that 
reflect new technology or new approaches to fishing. 
For instance, the world’s first lure that entices fish 
above the water resembles a dragonfly with wings 
that vibrate with the breeze. It sits a couple of inches 
above the water on part of a simulated floating leaf. 
You can find that one at www.hover-lure.com. 

Lures with blinking lights inside them are 
another big thing now, especially when they also 
include a rattling sound that is a killer attractant 
for bass. Testimonials indicate they work on saltwa- 
ter fish too. Check them out at www.rayscottslures. 
com/crankbait.htm. 

If youd like to try this light idea on lures you already 
own, you can order lure lights at www.lurelights.com. 

Another company that markets novelty lures 
and other novelty fishing equipment is Jornik 
Manufacturing Co. Its catalog is at www.jornik.com. 

Surf the Internet and you can find lighted bob- 
bers and bobbers that resemble the aluminum cans 
your favorite beverages come in. It’s amazing. 

Over the past 50 years or so, rods, reels, fishing 
line, hooks, boats, life jackets and everything else 
about fishing have changed. Some of the changes 
make the angler more effective; some just make it 
more fun to be an angler. 

It makes you wonder what the next 50 years 
will bring. FW 


Top to bottom: a product replica lure from A Better Idea; 
Lures and Stuff’s “Fishey Strikes Lure”; Lures and Stuff’s 
“Over The Hill Lure”; Ray Scott’s “Wicked Wire Worms” with 
flashing LED lights; Mariners Mailboxes’ “Lure Mailbox.”” 
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By Tony Young 
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Jay Leonard graduated from 


being a good hunter to a 
great one in 1999. lt was 
then the Sopchoppy resident 
and computer-assisted 
design draftsman witnessed 
something that changed his 


deer-hunting style forever 


While hunting on Eglin Air 
Force Base, Jay watched and — 
more importantly — listened, as 
a young buck pursued a doe for 
the better part of three hours 
during an early morning hunt. 
Jay could’ve taken the deer, but 
in not doing so, he learned a 
valuable technique that would 
catapult his hunting prowess 
into a category of a limited few. 

“I was set up on the edge of a 
power line, and the rut on Eglin 
was in full swing,” Jay said. “I 
watched as this persistent, little 
4-point kept trailing this doe 
in and out of the clear-cut. The 
buck was making these quick, 
short grunts with every step its 
front hoofs took — almost like a 
pig grunting.” 

The sound was new to Jay, 
and he'd never heard anyone use 
a grunt call with that particular 
cadence. He listened closely to its 
rhythms. After the deer left, Jay 
experimented with his grunt 
call for the next couple of hours, 
trying his best to mimic the 
sounds he'd heard. 

During the off-season he 
continued to perfect what he 
calls a “tending” grunt call. 

It paid off because the next 
hunting season, Jay scored big 
and continues to do so year 
after year. 


Since then, Jay’s only inter- 
est is taking “racked” bucks. He 
figures he’s “called in” 30 to 40 
bucks using his tending grunt 
method, and takes five to 
six racked bucks (6-point or 
better) each year. And, he’s let 
just as many smaller bucks 
walk. Remarkably, he took all 
the deer on Florida’s public 
lands. Prior to discovering his 
special technique, Jay harvested 
only two racked bucks in 27 
years of hunting. 

The pinnacle of Jay’s hunting 
accomplishments is a 10-point 
he took off Suwannee Ridge 
Wildlife and Environmental 
Area that had a net Boone and 
Crockett score of 145 1/8 and was 
Florida’s second-highest-scoring 
deer of the 2004-2005 season. 
Even more impressive is that the 
deer was one of three 10-point- 
ers he took in three consecutive 
hunts — all within a week. 

This year, Jay took four 8- 
points and one 9-point, despite 
missing the first half of the 
season because of Lyme disease, 
which he got from a tick bite. Still 
weakened by the illness, he took 
the four 8s from Suwannee Ridge, 
Holton Creek, St. Marks and 
Econfina Creek. The 9-pointer 
came from Eglin — the very place 
where Jay’s revelation began. 

So far, Jay has six deer in 
the Florida Buck Registry, all 
harvested within the past six 
years, and all were called in 
by the tending grunt method. 
The registry, established by the 
now-Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (F WC) 
in 1982, provides an opportunity 
for hunters to register antler 
scores of white-tailed deer taken 
in Florida. The minimum score 
needed to qualify is 100 Boone 
and Crockett points for typical 
antlers and 125 for non-typical. 

Jay says it doesn’t matter 
what brand of grunt call you buy. 

“What matters is how you 
use it — by making deep, guttur- 
al sounds and getting the offbeat 
rhythms just right,” Jay said. 


His tending grunt call only 

works during rutting periods, 

he said. He likes to use it in com- 
bination with a “can” call that 
produces doe bleats and with 
“doe in estrus” scent bombs to 
help fool even the smartest buck. 
But Jay swears it’s his grunt 
calling that’s working the magic. 


Jay says if a buck’s close 
enough to hear him calling, 
he’s got a 50-50 chance of 


getting him. 


“My tending grunt call 
makes ’em run in with their 
ears laid back and the hair on 
their back standing straight up, 
making ’em look almost black. 
They hear that sound and think, 
‘Hey — who’s that deer coming 
into my territory and messing 
with my does?” 

“Tf a big buck hears my call, 
one of two things is gonna hap- 
pen. Hither the deer’s gonna see 


me — or he’s mine,” Jay said 
with confidence. 

A good hunter has to have 
confidence, Jay believes. 

“When most people go hunt- 
ing, they hope a deer walks out 
in front of ’em. If ’ve done my 
homework — and there’s a good 
buck in the area — I know I’m 
gonna be successful.” 

Other things that make Jay 
successful are hunting remote 
areas where there are no other 
hunters. He likes to hunt the 
thickest areas he can find — spots 
where he’s found big scrapes 
and rubs. Places that make for 
good bedding areas like swamps, 
thick planted pines and grown- 
over cuts. 

Jay believes in minimizing 
his scent and likes using 
persimmon or acorn “scent 
blockers” during the early 
season and “dirt” scents during 
later periods. 

He also pays close attention 
to wind direction. 

“If youre not downwind from 
a deer, you might as well have 


Jay Leonard hunting atop his custom-made, mobile deer stand — a four-wheel-drive, 
camouflaged Kawasaki Mule, complete with hydraulic lift that can raise him up to 10 
feet in the air. 
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Jay Leonard with the second-highest-scoring deer in Florida during the 2004-2005 
season. He took the mammoth 10-point, which scored a 145 1/8, off Suwannee 
Ridge Wildlife and Environmental Area. The buck was one of three 10-pointers he 
took in three consecutive hunts — all within a week — and all on public land during 


the FWC’s mobility-impaired person hunts. 


left your gun back at the house, 
‘cause you ain't gonna see ’em,” 
Jay said with a smile. 

He never hunts the same lo- 
cation more than two consecutive 
times. He doesn’t want the deer 
to pattern him, and he attempts 
to “cut the deer off” by always 
trying to be one step ahead. 

As Paul Harvey says: “Now 
for the rest of the story.” Jay 
Leonard is a paraplegic who is 
wheelchair-bound after a 1990 
hunting accident. He fell 15 feet 
when the wooden ladder stand he 
was sitting on collapsed. 
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With the assistance of a 
four-wheel-drive, camouflaged 
Kawasaki Mule, complete with a 
hydraulic lift that can raise him 
up to 10 feet — he has the ability 
to continue hunting from this 
custom-made, mobile deer stand. 
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Jay’s determination and abil- 
ity to overcome adversity enabled 
him to learn to shoot right-hand- 
ed. He’s naturally left-handed, 
but the swivel chair mounted on 
top of his Mule only pivots 90 de- 
grees. If a deer comes in behind 
him, Jay switches his Remington 
.30-06 semi-automatic rifle to his 
right hand and takes the shot. 
He’s taken about 40 percent of 
his deer that way and doesn’t 
hesitate to make an offhanded 
shot up to 150 yards. 

Joe Kuhns, one of Jay’s good 
friends and hunting buddies 
said: “Jay Leonard’s the best 
hunter I’ve ever known, and I’ve 
hunted with quite a few. He’s 
so good at reading an area he’s 
never set foot on and knowing 
where to set up.” 

In addition to his souped-up 
Mule, Jay’s extremely thankful 
for the mobility-impaired person 
quota hunts offered to hunters 
like himself by the FWC. 

The state’s first mobility- 
impaired hunt was on Holton 
Creek in 1991, a year after Jay’s 
accident. Jay was instrumental 
in helping expand the program. 
He took several on-site tours of 
different properties with David 
Jones, president of Florida 
Disabled Outdoors Association, 
and Vic Heller of the FWC, 
to help identify public lands 
suitable for these type hunts. 

For additional information 
about mobility-impaired hunts, 
visit MyFWC.com/hunting. FW 
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The FWC is the lead manager or landowner on about 1.1 million acres of these public lands. The remaining 
4.4 million acres of the WMA system is open for public hunting thanks to partners and cooperators including: 


* Florida Division of Forestry 

* Northwest Florida Water Management District 
* Suwannee River Water Management District 

* St. Johns River Water Management District 

* South Florida Water Management District 

* Southwest Florida Water Management District 
* Florida Armory Board 


* Florida Department of Corrections 
¢ U.S. Forest Service 


* Florida Department of Environmental Protection 


¢ U.S. Department of Defense 

* National Park Service 

¢ U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

¢ U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

¢ Plum Creek Timber Company 

¢ Rayonier 

* Foley Land and Timber Company 
¢ St. Joe Land Company 

* Miccosukee Indian Tribe 


The FWC and our hunting stakeholders would like to extend a sincere appreciation to our partners and coop- 
erators for their support in the future of public hunting in Florida. 
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Jumpin’ jack 


By Michael Wisenbaker 


This and other shared outdoor 
experiences have enriched my 
life. | much enjoyed taking my 
dad fishing in his later years, 
just as he had relished taking 
me during my youth. 


Recently, I read about a couple 
of Suwannee River boaters’ 
encounter with a flying sturgeon. 
It injured one of them and did a 
$1,000 worth of damage to their 
boat and motor. This somewhat 
reminded me of an incident that 
occurred when I was a teenager. 
One evening, my dad and I were 
fishing an arm of Lake Talquin 
in Leon County. In this instance, 
though, the fish came out on the 
short end of the deal. 

In any event, we were jigger 
fishing — not to be confused 
with jigging — on the lake. This 
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method of fishing represents 

one of the oldest known methods 
of catching bass with artificial 
lures. Sometimes called 
“skittering” or “doodle socking,” 
anglers have used this technique 
for centuries. Naturalist William 
Bartram described it during 

his visit to Lake George in the 
18th century: 

“They [the fish] are taken 
with a hook and line, but with- 
out any bait. Two people are 
in a little canoe, one sitting in 
the stern to steer and the other 
near the bow, having a rod 10 or 
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12 feet in length, to one end of 
which is tied a strong line, about 
20 inches in length, to which are 
fastened three large hooks, back 
to back. These are fixed very 
securely, and covered with the 
white hair of deer’s tail, shreds 
of red garter, and some feath- 
ers which form a tuft or tassel, 
nearly as large as one’s fist, and 
entirely cover and conceal the 
hooks: this is called a bob. The 
steersman paddles softly, and 
proceeds slowly along shore, 
keeping the boat parallel to it, 
at a distance just sufficient to 


admit the fisherman to reach the 
edge of the floating weeds along 
shore; he now ingeniously swings 
the bob backwards and forward 
just above the surface, and some- 
times tips the water with it. . .” 
While jigger fishing can still 
be an effective way to land lunk- 
ers, it seems to be a dying art. 
Back in the mid-1990s, Mark 
Trainor, with what was then 
called the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
could not find any written refer- 
ences on jigger fishing for me. 
He did tell me, though, that old- 


Although he has left this earth now, he left me and my siblings 


with a priceless legacy of outdoor Florida. 


timers had told him tales about 
this fishing method. 

Bartram’s account sounded 
much like the way my father jig- 
ger fished. He used a homemade 
lure made with a large spinner 
and feathers that hid a big treble 
hook attached to a steel leader 
tied to about 2 to 3 feet of mono- 
filament line at the end of a cane 
pole. I would slowly paddle him 
along the shores of both sides of 
the long arm that connected the 
creek with the log-strewn lake. 

T recall him sitting in the bow 
of the boat, tipping the pole in 
the water as he dragged it 
over the surface with the bob 
skittering behind. The commo- 
tion often aroused big bass to 
strike savagely. 

We usually returned home 
from such trips with a mess of 
fish for my mother to fry. On 
that particular balmy evening, 
though, we had no luck and 
were headed back to our cabin. 
Although our quarry had eluded 
us, just watching the moonlight 
shimmering on the water and 
listening to the symphony of 
crickets, katydids, frogs, chuck- 
will’s-widows and soulful owls 
warmed our hearts. 

Suddenly, out of the blue, 
an object bolted out of the dark 
water and sailed right past my 
face. It landed in the bottom of 
our johnboat. I could see it well 
enough to know that it was some 
kind of fish, so I quickly covered 
it with a dip net before it could 
jump back out of the boat. Pin- 
ning the net down with my feet, 
I grabbed a light to see what sort 
of acrobatic creature had paid us 
this surprise visit. 
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My dad looked, then said 
it was a “jack.” The slender, 
greenish fish appeared to be 
about 2-feet-long and to weigh 
between three and four pounds. 
Its well-hewn jaws housed a 
mouth crowded with razor-sharp 
teeth. I later learned this fish 
belonged to the pike family. 
Widely know as a chain pickerel 
(Esox niger), it gets its name 
from the chain-like pattern along 
its sides. Other local American 
names for it include eastern pike, 
green pike, pond pickerel and 
grass pickerel. The pike family 
claims the title of the most 
voracious members of nonmarine 
fishes in North America. They 
appear to me like freshwater 
cousins of barracudas. They are 
said “to be born hungry, live 
hungry and die hungry.” 

In any event, we continued 
on to camp with our uninvited 
guest now on ice. We speculated 
that as we stealthily glided over 
the fish, the dim shadow cast by 
our boat spooked him. Maybe he 
mistook the boat for a gator on 
a dinner cruise. Whatever the 
reason for his kamikaze leap, 
the succulent jack later would 
delight our palates. 

Although we'll never know 
why the jumpin’ jack sprang out 
of the lake and into our boat that 
night, this and other shared out- 
door experiences have enriched 
my life. I much enjoyed taking 
my dad fishing in his later years, 
just as he had relished taking 
me during my youth. FW 


Mike Wisenbaker enjoys diving — 
especially underwater photography — 
and various kinds of boating and 
other outdoor pursuits. 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


Field Notes 


FWC K-9 schooi graduates 
hit the ground runnin 


New partners Bradley W. Clayton and 
Cain are assigned to Polk County. 


Scofflaws had better watch out 
because seven newly-trained natural 
resource canines and handlers are 
ready to hit the trail. 

The officers, from fish and wildlife 
and natural resource agencies in 
Florida, Delaware and Maryland, 
finished more than 400 hours of train- 
ing and were awarded their certificates 
on the steps of the Old Capitol Building 
in Tallahassee. 

Florida’s officers include: 
¢ Edward “Eddie” R. Brown and Grady 
¢ Bradley W. Clayton and Cain 
¢ Samuel D. Dishman and Bear 
¢ William E. Giles and Parker 

The dogs were donated, with the 
majority coming from animal shelters. 
One dog, Grady, was saved from 
possible death. She had been beaten 
with a shotgun and a shock collar had 
been used on her, Brown said. 

“I’ve been amazed about how 
far my dog has come,” he said like a 
proud, new father would when speaking 
of his baby. “She got a perfect score in 
tracking.” 

FWC instructor John Snow, a 
handler for 18 years, said the canines 
are trained to sniff out illegally taken 
wildlife, such as dove, deer, turkey, 
lobster, alligators and ducks. 

They also can track humans and 
find evidence, such as guns, shell 
casings, knives, handcuffs — anything a 
human has touched. 
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Saved from the storm 


During Tropical Storm Alberto, Officers 
George Wells and Bary! Martin 
received a Call regarding a kayaker 

in distress. The kayaker had fallen 

off his kayak and could not get back 
on due to 40 mph wind gusts and 
heavy surf. He had been in the water 
for more than 45 minutes when the 
officers received the call. Officer Wells 
found a Good Samaritan with a PWC 
who gave permission for it to be used 
for a rescue operation. Officer Wells 
was able to rescue the kayaker and 
transport him to safety. 


Careful what you ask for 


On July 4, Officers Andy Maltais and 
Lee Hendrix were on patrol during a 
fireworks show. After the show, the 
officers stopped a boat full of people 
to conduct a safety inspection. A 
passenger on the boat became irate 
and verbally abused the officers. His 
family tried to calm him down, but 
couldn't. After being told repeatedly to 
be quiet and sit down, he jumped into 
the officers’ boat and demanded to 
be arrested. His demand was met. 


Not the way to get ready 


Officer Troy Starling, responding to a 
complaint that an alligator had been 
unlawfully killed, spoke with a witness 
who said that he’d seen a 6-foot 
alligator crossing a road. A young 
man got out of a stopped vehicle and 
stabbed the alligator with a harpoon 
and chopped its head with a ma- 
chete. The witness showed Officer 
Starling tire tracks with four different 
tire treads. Officer Starling checked 
the neighborhood and found a drive- 
way with the same tire tracks. He 
interviewed a 17-year-old man who 
confessed to killing the alligator. He 
told Officer Starling he was planning 
on enlisting in the military and wanted 
to do something to get ready. 
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Horse and rider roundup 
While on patrol, Officer Darrin Riley 
passed a state forest entrance and 
saw a horse by the road with full 
riding gear but no rider. He coaxed 
the horse out of the right-of-way and 
began to look for the rider. Eventually, 
he found the juvenile rider who had 
been thrown from her horse and 
provided first responder medical 
assistance until EMS arrived. 


He just wouldn’t listen 
Officer Louis Hinds contacted Officer 
Lee Birge about an angler who'd caught 
a goliath grouper at the local fishing pier 
earlier that day. When several anglers 
told the man he could not keep the 
fish, he packed up his equipment and 
fish and quickly left the area. Witnesses 
provided Officer Hinds with a tag num- 
ber registered to the subject’s girlfriend. 
The girlfriend took Officer Birge to the 
subject. Officer Birge recovered the fish 
and issued the subject a notice to ap- 
pear for possession of goliath grouper. 


Quick actions save a life 


While on water patrol, Officer Will 
Secure noticed a private yacht make 
an abrupt U-turn and come to a stop. 
Watching through binoculars, Officer 
Secure saw crew members pull a per- 
son onto the transom. Secure rushed 
to the yacht and found an unconscious 
man on the deck. The man had been 
wave jumping and had been knocked 
unconscious as he fell from his jet 

ski. Secure called dispatch, tied his 
patrol vessel to the yacht and checked 
the victim. Seeing that the victim was 
not breathing, Secure started res- 

cue breathing. Officer Dave Burnsed 
responded to the emergency transmis- 
sion and helped Officer Secure put 
the victim into Officer Burnsed’s boat. 
While Officer Secure continued rescue 
breathing, Officer Burnsed headed for 
the boat ramp. En route, the victim 
regained consciousness. 


Dead-eye Dick? Guess again. 


By Andy Lindstrom 
Photographs by Harvey Bennett 


In about six seconds, Ted Ruffner (better 
known as Deadly Tedly on the Single Ac- 
tion Shooting Society circuit) can draw a 
six-shooter from his left-hip holster, fire five 
rounds, hit his target every time and repeat 
the feat with a second pistol on his right hip. 

It takes less than four seconds for 
world-class cowboy shooters like Ruffner to 
lever four shells from a belt or bandolier into 
his reproduction 1897 Winchester pump 
shotgun and drop an equal number of knock- 
down targets lurking behind a simulated 
Wild West saloon door. 

“Old gunfighters like Wyatt Earp had 
nerves of steel, but I was shooting 300 
practice rounds a day when I won senior 
duelist at the single action world’s champion- 
ship,” says Ruffner, a semi-retired securities 
broker from California, now living in coastal 
Franklin County’s Eastpoint. “I don’t think 
they took that many shots in a lifetime.” 

Tall and fit at 60, with the easy confi- 
dence that reflects a lifetime of outdoor action 
sports, Ruffner these days sometimes has 
a hard choice deciding whether he wants 
to head out to his practice field behind the 
Franklin County Jail (“The sheriff and I 
are good friends,” he said. “The inmates all 
come out to watch me shoot.”) or go fishing on 
nearby Apalachicola Bay. 

His wife, Debbie, teaches belly dancing, 
and both enjoy the awesome bay view from 
their 3,100-square-foot home in Eastpoint’s 
Gramercy Plantation. But just like the old 
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“Next to hunting African 
big game with a bow 
and arrow, it’s probably 
the most fun thing I’ve 
ever done.” 
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gunslinging cowpokes — both 
factual and fictional — that he so 
much admires, Ruffner finds it 
hard to pass up a chance to 
draw down on the cutout targets 
lurking behind those make- 
believe storefronts. 

“Tt’s a real rush,” he said. “And 
the sport is huge. It’s growing like 
kudzu, you might say. Next to 
hunting African big game with a 
bow and arrow, it’s probably the 
most fun thing I’ve ever done.” 

Single-action, or cowboy 
shooting, as it’s more commonly 
known, has had a phenomenal 
growth in popularity since its 
birth in southern California some 
20 or so years ago. Nationally, 
the parent Single Action Shoot- 
ing Society (sassnet.com on the 
Internet) claims 70,000 members. 
Winter Range 2006, this year’s 
national championship held in 
Arizona on the windswept site 
of a Louis LAmour novel, drew 
700 costumed competitors in 21 
categories ranging from one-hand 
duelists like Ruffner to tradition- 
al or two-handed shooters, junior 
gunfighters to grand dames. 

Florida alone boasts 22 color- 
fully named clubs with mixed men 
and women “posses” from Arca- 
dia’s Tater Hill Gunfighters to 
Fort White’s Cowboy Cavalry who 
meet monthly to practice shooting, 
show off their often elaborate and 
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imaginative costumes, check out 
the latest stage designs and props, 
and generally get to swagger 
around like the often-shady char- 
acters that Western fiction writers 
such as LAmour, Zane Grey and 
Larry McMurtry transformed into 
archetypical American icons. 

“We're a lot like Civil War 
re-enactors,” said one competitor 
at a Port St. Joe shootout. “Except 
we get to shoot live bullets.” 

Well, not exactly shoot to kill, 
like Earp and the Clanton broth- 
ers at Deadwood’s legendary OK 
Corral. Safety is a first concern, so 
nobody ends toes up in Boot Hill. 
At Port St. Joe’s recent Shootout 
on Lake Wimico, organizers using 
the pseudonym Panhandle Cattle 
Co. disqualified any entrant whose 
shots strayed over the surround- 
ing berm. Even the spectators had 
to wear eye and ear protection, 
and shooters could not load except 
at a specified loading table or even 
move with a live round in the 
firing chamber. 

“To the best of my knowledge, 
nobody has ever been shot acci- 
dentally, at least not in competi- 
tion,” Ruffner says. “It’s probably 
the safest shooting sport there is.” 

The real sport, say Ruffner 
and others, starts with a little 
play acting. At Port St. Joe, for 
instance, shooters were presented 
with eight so-called “stages,” or 
shooting scenarios, loosely based 
on Clint Eastwood Western films. 

In “Two Mules for Sister 
Sara,” each contestant began with 
an arrow held under the shoot- 
ing arm and a whiskey bottle in 
the other hand. At the classic 
Eastwood line “Let’s get this over 
with,” they had to put-down the 
whiskey bottle, “pull out” the ar- 
row and fire both of their pistols 
at designated bells (If you saw the 
film, you'll recognize the symbol- 
ism). Tombstones served as targets 
for the rifle shots, and knockdowns 
finished the shotgun sequence. A 
missed target drew a five-second 
penalty, with the shortest elapsed 
time declared a winner. 


“Tt takes both speed and 
accuracy, Ruffner explains. 
“Every top shooter gets a shot 
picture of the target before he 
pulls the trigger. Shooting from 
the hip or fanning the hammer 
just won't get it done.” 

And so it went through such 
staged classics as “Pale Rider,” 
“The Outlaw Josey Wales” and 
“Unforgiven.” Each colorfully 
dressed contestant — always operat- 
ing under what Ruffner calls “good 
old cowboy names” such as Shiloh, 
Snakebite or Clueless Bob — blasted 
away with calculated haste. After- 
ward, changing costumes to match 
the occasion, they handed out 
trophies and held a dance. 

In addition to regular shoot- 
outs, make-believe cowboys also 
can act out their fantasies at 
mounted shooting (firing at bal- 
loon targets from a racing horse), 
blackpowder shootouts (where 
just seeing the targets through all 
that smoke is a major challenge) 
and costume competitions themed 
to B-Westerns (get out the rhine- 
stones, pardner) Soiled Doves (for 
women only, reflecting the saloon- 


girl era of the “Cheyenne Social 
Club”) or military from the Civil 
to Spanish-American War. 
Ruffner competes in a his- 
torically authentic outfit, a Roy 
Rogers kind of getup with bibbed 
shirt, leather cuffs and chaps, and 
the obligatory Stetson hat. But 
he reserves his shooting for one- 
handed pistols because that’s the 
way his boyhood heroes did it. 
“Paladin (of “Have Gun, Will 
Travel” fame) and “Gunsmoke’s” 
Matt Dillon on television were the 
highlights of my week,” he says of 
his childhood in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. “Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, 
the Cisco Kid. I watched them all.” 
An accomplished bowhunter 
with trophy kills including a 
Cape buffalo, African eland, kudu 
and full-sized male lion (“at 500 
pounds, the second largest ever 
shot with a bow and arrow,” he 
said of the full-sized lion star- 
ing down on our conversation.) “I 
don’t know who was more scared, 
me or the safari leader with his 
elephant gun next to me.” 
Ruffner returned to his South- 
ern roots after 24 years in Southern 
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California and being introduced to 
cowboy shooting in 2001. 

“T still practice probably an 
hour to an hour-and-a-half a 
day,” Ruffner said, showing off 
trophies that include Florida 
duelist champ the past two years, 
Southeast regional senior top gun 
and several runner-up finishes in 
national competition. 

“T’ve won a lot of matches 
and beaten everyone except at the 
very highest level,” he said. “But 
now I’m having fun exploring 
around here.” 

As for Ruffner’s future plans, 
there’s a marine captain’s license 
he’s working on, possibly a project 
to head up some ecology tours on 
the nearby Apalachicola River 
basin or get involved in wildlife 
conservation along the fragile 
Panhandle Coast and always 
plenty of fishing. 

Does that mean he’s turn- 
ing in his badge and giving up 
on cowboy shooting? “No way,” 
Ruffner says, flashing that old 
gunfighter’s grin. “Just like when 
I was a kid, I'll always find time 
to be Paladin again.” FW 
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At least 


“Reefs in Florida, like most reefs 
around the world, are severely 
imperiled,” said Dr. Carl Beaver, 
associate research scientist for 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI). “Corals have a narrow 
tolerance for conditions like tem- 
perature, nutrients and salinity.” 

The Florida Keys coral reefs 
have a new friend who would like 
to figure out the causes of some of 
the changes in the Florida reefs. 

Sandra D. Brooke is the 
FWRI’ coral reef evaluation and 
monitoring project manager. 

It “...is a long-term project 
that has been collecting data on 
status and trends of the coral 
habitats in the Florida Keys Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuary since 
1996,” Brooke said. “A similar 
project also is being conducted in 
the Dry Tortugas.” 

The project, according to 
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Brooke, has generated valuable 
data which is presented annually 
to the funding agency and used 
by other reef scientists worldwide. 

“Although monitoring is 
important, I would like to 
expand the research aspect of 
the project to tighten and 
determine the causes of some of 
the changes we are seeing in the 
Florida reefs,” she said. 

Beaver, too, wants to deter- 
mine what can help the reefs and 
protect them from further damage. 

Reefs extend along Florida’s 
Southeast Coast — where many 
hurricanes, tropical storms and 
serious thunderstorms occur on a 
regular basis. 

Corals can build spectacular 
reefs, providing benefits to sur- 
rounding ecosystems, but, only 
when conditions are right. 

“When conditions change 
rapidly, corals become stressed,” 
Beaver said. “Prolonged stress 
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can slow metabolism, reduce 
growth and retard reproduction. 
If the stress is severe, it may 
cause the death of the coral.” 

In Florida, corals live near 
the edge of tolerance for many of 
these environmental conditions. 

In winter, strong fronts can 
cause winter water temperatures 
along the coastlines to drop to 
dangerously low levels. 

“Living in Florida, we all un- 
derstand the importance of water 
management,” he said. “Yet, it is 
just as important to understand 
development that changes water 
flow patterns can affect salinity 
and nutrient levels that can have 
varying effects on corals.” 

In 2005, corals along Flor- 
ida’s coastlines experienced se- 
vere bleaching. Bleaching occurs 
when corals expel or digest the 
algae that give them their color, 
and the loss of the algae causes 
the corals to turn bright white. 
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An example of bleaching taking place on symmetrical brain coral (Diplora strigosa). 


“This symbiotic alga, called 
zooxanthellae, contributes signifi- 
cantly to corals’ ability to survive 
and grow,” Beaver said. 

And, without it, corals 
undergo stress. 

Scientists believe bleaching is 
caused by a number of conditions, 
including ultra violet radiation 
and temperature increases. 

“As water temperatures 
hovered above 86 degrees Fahren- 
heit much of the summer, corals 
throughout the Caribbean became 
bleached,” Beaver said. “Corals in 
the Florida Keys began bleaching 
as early as July 2005. By August 
2005, the bleaching was obvious 
throughout the Keys.” 

Mote Marine Laboratory 
has a tropical research labora- 
tory that includes “BleachWatch” 
volunteers who report possible 
bleaching events. The Florida 
Keys Coral Bleaching Early 
Warning Network, in coordination 
with the Florida Keys National 
Marine Sanctuary, created and 
modeled the program after the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority’s BleachWatch program. 

These early warnings can 
assist scientists in documenting 
factors relating to bleaching and 


could lead to a discovery to help 
the corals. 

Hurricanes of the previous 
two years did provide one ben- 
efit: they cooled the surrounding 
waters and most likely ended a 
mass bleaching event responsible 
for the dramatic losses of corals 
in many parts of the Caribbean. 

With hurricane season under 
way in Florida, scientists wonder 
what effect — and they believe 
there can be significant impacts — 
storms will have on the coral 
reef systems. 

“Although most of the 
reefs of the Florida Keys fared 
remarkably well after eight 
hurricanes in the past two years, 
this unprecedented number of 
storms did have a major impact 
on certain areas,” Beaver said. 
“Even relatively mild storms 
can have significant impacts 
on corals. It is easy to imagine 
strong storms and the accompa- 
nying wave energy can smash 
coral colonies. But, even the 
mildest storm transports tons 
of sand that literally ‘sand blast’ 
the living coral tissue from 
their skeletons.” 

Reefs have evolved over 
thousands of years to cope with 
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factors, such as changes in salin- 
ity, hurricanes and the occasional 
cold front. 

“Likewise, it is true the 
frequency and severity of these 
once ‘rare events’ has increased 
in recent decades,” Beaver said. 
“To humans, a change that occurs 
over decades seems quite slow. 

“However to coral reefs, 
which respond to changes very, 
very slowly, such rapid change in 
environmental conditions is far 
too stressful. 

“What the reefs need right 
now is a break,” Beaver said, “a 
break from the storms, the high 
temperatures that cause bleach- 
ing and the disease that seems to 
increase after a series of storms 
and bleaching events.” FW 


New hope for Florida’s 
coral reef 


Research funded by FWC’s 
Wildlife Legacy Initiative is offer- 
ing new hope for Florida’s coral 
reef. A consortium of scientists 
are growing coral as part of a 
cutting-edge, multi-agency 
project for reef restoration. 

“If we can successfully grow 
abundant numbers of healthy 
coral fragments, they can be 
used as building blocks for new 
reefs and help damaged reefs 
recover,” said project leader 
Dr. llze K. Berzins. 

A key feature of the project 
is the development of a federal 
health certificate for coral grown 
in tanks and underwater lease 
sites to diminish the risk of 
disease once the coral is 
reintroduced to its native habitat. 

Beginning this summer, 
scientists will begin transplanting 
coral from tanks and underwater 
lease sites back to the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary 
and will continue to monitor its 
survival and growth. 
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Last hunting season, Florida noted only seven hunting incidents, one of which 
resulted in a fatality. Hunters could have avoided all of these accidents by 
following the rules of safety stressed in Florida's Hunter Safety Course. 


Set your sights on hunting safely 


2005-06 Florida hunting accidents 


Significant factors 


¢ None of the shooters completed 
a Florida Hunter Safety Course. 

¢ Failure to identify what was 
beyond the intended target 
was the major cause of 
hunting accidents. 

¢ No tree-stand incidents 
were reported. 

¢ Six of the seven incidents 
involved hunting with a shotgun. 

¢ Three of the seven incidents 
involved hunters under the age 
of 18 (two were under 16). 

¢ Two quail hunting incidents were 
reported, the first quail hunting 
incidents in four years. 

¢ One turkey hunting incident was 
reported, the first turkey hunting 
incident reported in seven years. 

¢ No hog, alligator, dove, duck, 
squirrel or rabbit incidents were 
reported. 


Nov. 19, Calhoun County 
Two hunters were quail hunting with 
a guide while two other hunters 
watched from their perch on top of a 
dog trailer. Dogs flushed some birds 
between the hunters and the trailer. 
There was a bush between the hunt- 
ers and the two observers, slightly 
obscuring the hunter’s view. When 
one observer realized the shooter was 
going to take a shot, he jumped off 
the trailer and took four pellets in the 
leg. The other victim was slower to 
react and received 15 pellets in the 
side of his face and shoulder. 


Nov. 19, Hamilton County 
A group of hunters were hunting deer 
with dogs. One hunter stood in the 
road, facing a curve just before a 
straight of way. He saw a deer enter 
the road from his right and fired one 
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shot. The deer continued across 

the road, and the shooter followed 
its path with his muzzle and fired a 
second shot. Another hunter, wearing 
a hunter orange cap, was standing 
beside the driver’s door of his truck. 
One pellet of the second shot struck 
him in the right leg; a second pellet 
struck his truck door. 


Nov. 22, Duval County 

A group of hunters were hunting deer 
with dogs. One youth was allowed to 
travel up the road, unsupervised, with 
his shotgun. A doe crossed between 
him, a truck and another youth hunter. 
The youth shot twice. Two pellets went 
on either side of an adult, denting 

the hood of a truck and cracking the 
windshield. A third pellet had enough 
energy to pass through three layers of 
clothing and break the skin of another 
youth hunter’s chest. Had it not been 
for the range, about 150 yards, the in- 
juries would have been more serious. 
The father of the shooter was cited 
with violating F.S. 790.22 — letting 

a child, under the age of 16, use a 
firearm without supervision. 


Nov. 22, Levy County 

A group of hunters were hunting deer 
with dogs. The victim was originally po- 
sitioned at a road corner, approximate- 
ly 250 yards from the next hunter. 

As the pack approached, he traveled 
down the road until he was only 110 
yards from the shooter and was con- 
cealed from the shooter’s sight by sev- 
eral bushes. A 4-point buck crossed 
the road approximately 60 yards in 
front of the shooter. The shooter shot 
once and missed the buck. One pellet 
of buckshot ricocheted off the road 
and hit the victim in the foot. 


Nov. 27, Washington County 
A group of hunters were deer hunting 
when one hunter shot a buck, which 
ran into the woods. Two fathers and 
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their sons followed the deer, which 
they found trying to get up. One adult 
told the boys to finish the deer and 
both boys walked quickly toward it, 
while firing their guns. One youth shot 
twice with his 30-30 while the other 
shot three times with a .22 magnum. 
On the fourth shot from the .22 mag- 
num, the other youth stepped into 
the line-of-fire. The youth with the 
.22 magnum was using a scope and 
never saw the other until it was too 
late. The victim of the fatal shooting 
was wearing hunter orange. 


Jan. 14, Escambia County 
Six hunters were hunting quail, and 
when their dogs located a covey, the 
hunters formed a shooting line. As 
the covey rose, they all took shots. 
Two hunters walked behind the 
shooting line to pick up the quail. 
While they were gone, one more quail 
rose. When one hunter took a shot 
at the low-flying bird, he hit a hunter 
who had moved in front of the shoot- 
ing line and was out of sight behind 
some cedar and pine trees. 
Approximately 38 pellets were 
removed from the victim. 


March 9, Glades County 
Three hunters were turkey hunting. 
The original plan was for the hunt- 
ers to split up and not move until 

one hunter called for the other two. 

A couple of hours later, one hunter 
saw movement to his left. He thought 
it was a large turkey and thought he 
saw red. He shot at the movement 
about 50 yards away, hitting the other 
two hunters who were trying to locate 
him so they could move on a gobbler 
they'd heard. One of the hunters was 
hit with pellets that were stopped by 
his jacket. The other hunter had four 
pellets penetrate his body, one hitting 
his right hand and three others in 

his face. One of those three pellets 
penetrated his left eye. 
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Florida hunting 
accidents 


Fatalities Non-fatal 
1979-80 2 23 25 
1980-81 6 24 30 
1981-82 6 24 30 
1982-83 7 21 28 
1983-84 10 16 26 
1984-85 10 33 43 


3EaSon 


1985-86 6 24 30 
1986-87 3 23 26 
1987-88 5 33 38 
1988-89 6 25 31 
1989-90 4 32 36 
1990-91 5) 30 0) 
Mandatory hunter education began in 1991 
1991-92 4 29 35 
1992-93 5 16 Pa 
1993-94 0) 23 23 
1994-95 5 24 29 
1995-96 2 18 20 
1996-97 6 26 32 
1997-98 ili ay 18 
1998-99 al 15 16 
1999-00 aL 8 9 
2000-01 0) 9 9 
2001-02 al 10 All 
2002-03 0 8 8 
2003-04 il ADB I? 
2004-05 al 6 7 
2005-06 ft 6 if 


The S.M.A.R.T. 
rules of safety 


afe direction 
Always keep your firearm 
pointed in a safe direction. 


ake sure 
Positively identify 
your target. 


Iways check 

Know what’s beyond your 

target before shooting. 
~ espect firearms 


Treat all firearms as if they 
are loaded. 


rigger caution 
Don’t touch the trigger until 
you are ready to shoot. 


The FWC makes it easy to take 
a hunter safety class 


By Tony Young 


You can register for a hunter safety 
class by going to MyFWC.com/ 
huntersafety or by contacting your 
nearest FWC regional office. Also, 
there are two versions for your 
convenience. 

There’s the traditional course, 
which is 12 hours of classroom 
instruction plus a four-hour “field 
day,” or you can opt for taking 
the online or CD-ROM version at 
home. But, you'll still have to sign 
up for the “field day” part. 

The traditional course is 
offered during four weekdays or 
on a Saturday/Sunday. If you take 
it during the week, each session 
is three hours and offered after 
normal working hours. On the 
weekend, you'll spend eight hours 
Saturday and four hours Sunday 
morning in the classroom. The 
remainder of Sunday you'll move 
over to the shooting range to 
complete your certification. 

The first thing you'll learn 
about taking the traditional class 
is Florida’s many hunting laws. 

An FWC law enforcement officer 
gives this introduction. Volunteer 
hunter safety instructors teach the 
remaining curriculum. 

You'll be taught ethics, hunter 
responsibility, parts of firearms 
(including a muzzleloader), hunting 
lingo and the proper way to shoot. 
You'll discover the differences 
between various bullets, calibers 
and gauges; how to identify game 
animals; and learn wildlife 
conservation and best manage- 
ment practices for native species. 
In addition, you'll find out about 
outdoor survival techniques and 
learn how to administer first aid 
in the field. Archery and funda- 
mentals of bowhunting also are 
part of the instruction. 
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In your last hour in the class- 
room, you'll be given a standard- 
ized test of true and false and 
multiple choice questions. All you 
need to do is score 80 percent or 
better and then you get to move 
outside to the shooting range for 
the field day portion. 

This part takes about four 
hours. During that time you'll 
get to shoot clay pigeons with a 
shotgun, practice your archery 
skills and target practice with a 
.22-caliber rifle. You'll also receive 
a muzzleloader demonstration, 
where you'll have the chance to 
shoot one if you’d like. All guns, 
bows, targets and ammo are 
provided — all you have to do is 
take aim. 

After you complete the field 
day, you will receive your hunter 
safety card. At that point, you can 
purchase your very first Florida 
hunting license and get ready for 
opening day. 

If you choose to take the 
hunter safety class online or by 
CD-ROM, you'll learn all of the 
above-mentioned material and be 
given a practice test to prepare 
you for the last segment — the 
field day. 

Saturday skill days take about 
five hours to complete. You'll learn 
much of what is taught during the 
traditional course including hunting 
laws and ethics, how to handle 
firearms safely, when to take a 
shot and where to take aim. Then 
you'll get to shoot on the range 
and take the same standardized 
test. A score of 80 or better gets 
you your card. 

Register today to take a 
hunter safety class. Remember — 
safe hunting is NO accident! FWY 
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Article 


The canoe my wife and I rent at the head of the 
Wacissa River in Jefferson County on a Saturday 
morning in late October is yellow — my favorite color — 
a happenstance our 6-year-old son takes to mean 
that his first-ever canoe trip will turn out all right. 

Although excited by the prospect of an extended 
canoe ride downriver, Ruben’s enthusiasm is 
tempered by thoughts of possible mishaps. What if 
the canoe tips over? What if an alligator attacks 
the boat? What if we get lost? 

His worries disappear magically the instant 
we push off into the clear, spring-fed water of the 
Wacissa and begin paddling downstream. 

“Awesome!” Ruben pronounces, using the now 
new catchphrase for any experience he enjoys. He 
leans over, dips a hand into the gin-colored water 
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and delights in it coldness, clarity and the world of 
small fish and underwater plants it reveals. 

I smile, pleased with his reaction and with the 
promise of the day. Although it’s been several years 
since I last paddled the Wacissa, the river appears 
little-changed, and like an old friend revisited, it 
awakens fond memories. I look forward to re- 
discovering its charm, at the same time I introduce 
Ruben to one of Florida’s most pristine rivers. 

“Tt’s a prized jewel,’ says Dan Pennington, a 
community planner with 1000 Friends of Florida, a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to protection and 
preservation of the state’s natural resources. “It’s 
one of the main natural attractions for this part of 
Florida. It ranks very high as far as eco-tourism 
and canoeing.” 
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The day’s weather is perfect for canoeing too — 
clear, mild and with just a hint of fall in the air, 
even if the greenness of the surrounding woodlands 
largely belies the season. Only the cypress and a few 
oaks, maples and gums wear the lightest of reds, 
browns and yellows, but it’s enough to pattern the 
woods with a suggestion of autumnal colors. 

Our destination, Goose Pasture, is 9 miles 
downriver, a primitive public campground and 
picnic area owned and maintained by the Suwannee 
River Water Management 
District (GSRWMD), which 
also owns a tract near the 
headwaters. Indeed, with 
the exception of a few 
privately owned parcels 
here and there, almost the 
entire 14 miles of river 
corridor constitute public 
lands managed by the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
(FWC). The FWC, in fact, 
has identified the corri- 
dor as part of a Strategic 
Habitat Conservation 
Area for protection of the 
Florida black bear, the 
American swallow- 
tailed kite and the limp- 
kin. The river also is a 
state-designated Out- 
standing Florida Water and Greenways canoe trail. 

It takes Susan and me a few minutes to get 
our paddling in sync, but soon we're gliding over 
the river’s glassy surface, assisted by current that’s 
deceptively swift. Hyacinths, water lettuce and other 
aquatic plants cover large parts of the upper river, 
but keeping to the main channel, we're able to avoid 
the vegetation. Almost immediately, we begin to see 
egrets, herons, ibises, coots and waterfowl, wading 
in the shallows or perched in the jungle-like growth 
along the banks. 

A mile or so downstream, we come to Big Blue, 
the largest of the 12 springs that feed the river. 
Together, the 12 springs compose one of the largest 
first-magnitude springs in the state. A first-magni- 
tude spring is one that pumps in excess of 100 cubic 
feet per second. It’s part of what makes the Wacissa 
unique. 

“The springs pump very clear water,” said Charlie 
Houder, deputy executive director of SRWMD. “That 
is unusual. Most rivers in North Florida are black- 
water springs, where the water seeps out of cypress 
swamps and is therefore tannin-colored. The Wacissa 
comes straight out of the aquifer. It doesn’t turn into a 
blackwater river until it joins the Aucilla.” 


Ruben’s first-ever canoe trip — along the Wacissa — was an 
eye-opening experience for the 6-year-old and his parents 
Susan and Lazaro. 


A popular swimming hole, Big Blue lies about 
100 yards off the river in the woods. It gets its name 
from the crystal-blue water of its circular pool, 
which measures about 120 feet in diameter. 

After a brief stop there, we continue on, with the 
river gradually changing from wide, open vistas of 
sky, water and hardwood forest to narrower chan- 
nels that tunnel through dense, green vaults of 
overhanging foliage. This is another of the Wacissa’s 
distinctive features. 

“The river undergoes 
multiple transitions,” 
says Ted Hoehn, a biolo- 
gist with the FWC. “It 
changes from a wide, flat, 
shallow river into a more 
classic, narrow-turning, 
deeper river and then 
goes back to a broad, 
braided river before con- 
necting with the Aucilla, 
which is a typical chan- 
nel-driven river.” 

“It’s beautiful,” he 
adds. “It’s one of the most 
beautiful in this area. To 
me, this river is literally 
the best of what Florida 
has to offer in the way of 
rivers and steams.” 

A couple of hours into 
our trip, conversation 
lags. Even Ruben settles into quietude, enthralled 
by an all-encompassing silence that’s broken only by 
the occasional splash of a paddle, the gurgle of the 
current, the slap of leaping mullet or the call of a 
wild bird. 

We could well be in Florida of the 1800s, the 
isolation is so complete. A bald eagle soars high 
above. Kingfishers along the shore eye the water for 
prey. An osprey abandons its treetop perch, circles 
far downriver, and returns. An anhinga with out- 
stretched wings rests on a dead tree by the river’s 
edge. Sunning turtles tumble into the water at our 
approach, setting off chain reactions. 

We encounter alligators of every size — several 
larger than our suddenly frail and vulnerable-seem- 
ing vessel. I find myself assuring Susan and Ruben 
of the groundlessness of their misgivings, even as I 
begin to entertain my own. My memory is playing 
tricks. The river is wilder and more remote than I 
recall, with anticipated landmarks going unmarked 
or altered to the point of being unrecognizable. Dis- 
tances are greater than I remember, rendering my 
calculated timetable all but worthless. 

More and more, the river’s turns and splits 
confound me. Twice, I select paths that melt into 
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surrounding swamp, forcing us to backtrack. The 
isolation — so welcome initially — is now less so. The 
head breezes pick up, rain clouds appear on the 
horizon, shadows lengthen and weariness begins to 
set in. Each time I expect to see Goose Pasture just 
around the bend, the river reveals another stunning 


view of seem- 
ingly endless 
wilderness. 
About the 
time I’m ready 
to confess 
uncertainty, the 
sound of human 
voices drift our 
way, and mo- 
ments later, we 
spot the land- 
ing — smaller 
and more 
primitive than 
I recall. It’s a 
welcome sight 
nonetheless, 
and pulling our 
canoe up on the 
grassy embank- 
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we await the shuttle’s arrival. 


Alligators of all sizes inhabit the Wacissa, as they do almost every body of water in 
the state. 


Two ways to apply: 


MyFWwce. com/hunting 
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* MyFWC.com/license 
* License agents and tax collectors’ offices 


ment, we claim a nearby picnic table and partake of 
what little snacks and refreshments are left, while 


Soreness and weariness aside, the trip already 
is taking on the cast of a cherished adventure, now 
that our apprehensions have settled and we can 


view the experi- 
ence through 
the clarity of 
hindsight. 
“Let's do it 
again,” Ruben 
enthuses. 
Susan and 
I exchanged 
smiles. Riding 
back to the 
headwaters in 
the shuttle van, 
we vow to do it 
again, now that 
our expecta- 
tions — and the 
realities of the 
river — are better 
aligned. FW 
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Your chance to bag an 
Osceola turkey 


“Crown Jewel” of the Grand Slam 


Improve your chances of being selected 
by submitting as many nonrefundable 
$5 applications as you would like. 
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These giant storms can be devastating — and cleansing 


Editor’s Note 


This is the second article in 
a three-part series on hurri- 
canes, habitat and humans. 
In this installment, we look 
at how, if at all, hurricanes 
had an effect on hunting, 
fishing and oyster beds. The 
first article, in the July/ 
August issue, focused on 
general effects on habitat. 
In the next article, we will 
look at ways to help Mother 
Nature after a hurricane 
impacts an area. 


By Valli Finney 


es 


‘Many people look at hurricanes 


as a bad thing — but, ironically 
the ferocious storms are, at times, 
good for Mother Earth. 

And, they ean be bad, 
devastatingly bad, for the 
environment usually because 
of human impacts. 


The good 


Storms can flush the ecosystem, 
providing a cleansing effect 
for habitat. They can open the 
canopy of trees to enable new 
habitat to develop, attracting 
native wildlife to an area 
sparsely inhabited, if at all, 
prior to a storm. 

High winds associated with 
hurricanes can uproot trees, 
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toppling them into ponds, 
streams and lakes. Anglers love 
the idea of having a habitat 
where fish congregate, such as 
around felled trees. 

Hunters may have a more 
open area where they can see 
game better. Wildlife may 
expand into an area that, before 
the storm, did not provide those 
species suitable habitat. 


The not-so-good 

Storms can flush items that can 
cause harm into wetlands and 
bodies of fresh water. These 
items include pesticides, herbi- 
cides, insecticides, fertilizers, 
refrigerators, washers, dryers 
and such. 
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High winds and surging 
water can effectively relocate 
oyster reefs, increase silt, dam- 
age coral reefs and open the 
canopy of trees. Some of these 
effects enable invasive and exotic 
species of plants and animals to 
relocate to the disturbed area. 

Yes, scientists say, it seems 
as if the opening of tree canopies 
is a dichotomy. It is. But, humans 
can have a profound effect on 
whether the destructive power of 
a hurricane on the environment 
is helpful — or harmful. 


Helping Mother Nature 
Should humans help Mother 
Nature or let her take her course? 
Bob Wattendorf, biological 
administrator and marketing 
and special projects coordinator 
for the Florida Fish and Wild- 
life Conservation Commission’s 
(FWC) Division of Freshwater 
Fisheries Management, said 
recent hurricanes had a moderate 
effect on freshwater fisheries. 
“The most typical problem 
is with the runoff that follows 
hurricanes, carrying too many 
nutrients and possibly caus- 
ing fish kills,” Wattendorf said. 
“Those occurred sporadically 
around the state and most areas 
will recover fairly rapidly on 
their own. 
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“The hurricanes also de- 
posited trash, and that can be a 
problem. The trash needs to be 
removed,” he said. “There 
are things like fallen trees 
and, depending on where 
they are, they can be ben- 
eficial, if they are not ina 
navigational area.” 

One of the biggest 
freshwater problems 
occurred at Lake 
Okeechobee (Lake 0). 

“Years of high water 
had created a problem 
with the native plant com- 
munity. Then, the series of 
hurricanes disrupted the vegeta- 
tion community and ripped it up 
from the bottom,” Wattendorf said. 

“Tt dislodged the plants and 
then turbidity created an ad- 
ditional problem with getting 
the vegetation to come back. The 
healthy fish population in Lake 
O is dependent on the native 
plant communities which require 
fluctuating water levels.” 

As many anglers know, Lake 
O is a place to catch some good- 
sized fish, whether for catch-and- 
release or to eat. 


How to help 

People can help the environment, 
such as in the Lake O matter, and 
even save money at the same time. 
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Use of chemicals to get 
that picture-perfect lawn or the 
biggest tomato may, in fact, be 
harmful to the environment. 

If you use a chemical agent 
on the lawn or plants, be sure to 
follow the directions. People of- 
ten think more is better when, in 
fact, less is usually better when 
dealing with chemicals. Read 
the directions and follow them 
precisely, scientists say. 

“And, keep in mind, when- 
ever you use fertilizer, pesticides 
and herbicides, those things 
end up in our lakes and rivers,” 
Wattendorf said. 

Chemicals can do more than 
just leach into rivers and lakes. 
They can enter ponds, streams 
and, ultimately, the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic Ocean. 
Chemicals can cause an increase 


in algal blooms or fertilize non- 
native water plants to the point 
they out-compete native plants 
and cause a loss of habitat for 
fresh- and saltwater fish. 

One of the most important 
things to remember is to store 
chemicals properly. 

“Hither do away with them or 
do something to keep them from 
becoming additional contami- 
nates,” Eric Schneider, environ- 
mental manager for the Florida 
Department of Environmental 
Protection’s (DEP) Northwest 
District Ecosystem Restoration 
System, said. “Those are factors 
that can be prevented.” 

But, if those items do get 
into the water, he poses this 
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advice: “Be good stewards and 
get them out of the water. When 
a storm surge comes in, we have 
buckets of paint and fertilizer 
wash out and make it even more 
difficult for the aquatic environ- 
ment to rebound.” 

Once a hurricane impacts an 
area, people can help by removing 
manmade debris and litter, thus 
making a healthier environment 
for Florida’s wildlife. 


The impact 

Robert Vanderhoof, FWC’s Deer 
Management Program leader, 
said humans have a far more 
profound impact on animals 
than do hurricanes. 

“There is never a habitat 
lost, unless something got inun- 
dated,” he said. “Things change, 
trees get blown down and every 


Hurricanes can cause massive 
problems for both people and 
wildlife, such as the destruction of 
whole neighborhoods (facing page, 
top) and the death of fish when 
contaminants wash into the water. 
(left). Removing debris from the 
water as quickly as possible can 
help sea grass, and the abundance 
of fish that rely on it for food and 
shelter, recover after a storm (right). 
Habitat is not lost after a storm, but 
it may change (above) as trees and 
plants are dislodged. Other than 
the photo above, photos were taken 
by FWC employees who responded 
to the emergency along coastal 
Mississippi after Hurricane Katrina. 


time something gets changed, a 
new habitat forms. Habitat isn’t 
lost, it’s changed. 

“White-tailed deer did not 
disappear because of hurricane 
impacts. They are still around,” 
he said. 

“Tf you think about if from a 
common-sense standpoint,” Van- 
derhoof said, “the impact began 
when we got here. There was 
far more wildlife here before we 
arrived. I’m having a hard time 
saying hurricanes are a problem 
for wildlife.” 

Schneider said many vari- 
ables need to be examined to 
determine if a hurricane has been 
destructive and, if so, how best to 
help the environment recover. 

“First,” he said, “are people 
going in to remove trash, garbage 
and debris to help protect what 
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might be covered up, including 
sea grasses?” 

Oysters, clams, crabs and an 
abundance of fish depend upon 
sea grass beds as nurseries or 
to hide from predators. Remov- 
ing debris from the beds as soon 
as possible — even if a permit is 
required — helps the grasses. 

Hurricanes can affect oyster 
reefs in a number of ways. 

“Initially storm surge can 
physically move a living reef, 
moving it upland and killing 
it,” he said. “Sedimentation can 
cause oysters to close up, or it 
can choke them out. 

“Oyster reefs are very 
important for wave attenuation, 
for reducing the intensity of the 
waves,” he said. 

Also, oysters are beneficial 
water filtration systems. An adult 
oyster can filter 50 gallons a day. 

“The hurricanes have a 
flushing component,” he said. 
“And, if you take out the human 
debris element, they are a 
natural process and they can 
accelerate some natural processes 
to the point where it enhances 
the environment.” 

DEP has permits available, 
if all requirements are met, for 
restorative work. 

“If private property owners 
have a documented oyster reef 
and can prove they’re doing 
restoration, they might be able to 
get a permit,” Schneider said. 

And, that could help the 
system restore itself. FW 
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FWC Update 


FWC ups snook minimum size limit 


Florida anglers need to note the FWC has added an inch 
to the minimum size for snook starting in September 
when snook season reopens. 

The FWC approved a rule to increase the snook 
minimum size limit to 27 inches total length. Previously, 
the minimum size was 26 inches. The Commission did 
not change the 34-inch maximum size limit for snook. 

The FWC passed the new rule to complement 
another new regulation which took effect July 1. That 
regulation requires snook to be measured by determining 
the straight-line distance from the most forward point of 
the head with the mouth closed, to the farthest tip of the 
tail with the tail compressed or squeezed together, while 
the fish is lying on its side. 

Increasing the snook minimum size limit by one inch 
will compensate for a slight increase in length some 


FWC employee receives international award 


For 18 years he’s flown the friendly — and, at times, not- 
so-friendly — skies above Florida, looking for criminals and 
lending support to officers in the field. 

FWC pilot Joe Johnston's flying abilities have won 
him the coveted Airborne Law Enforcement Association's 
(ALEA) pilot of the year award for 2006 -— the first-ever 
for FWC. 

Johnston, based in the FWC’s North Central Region 
in Lake City, received notification of the award in June. 
He was formally presented with the award during ALEA’s 
national convention July 19-22 in New Orleans. 

“For a pilot, this is the equivalent of winning an 
Oscar,” the 27-year law enforcement veteran said. 

ALEA, organized in 1968 to support and encourage 
use of aircraft in law enforcement operations, has more 
than 3,500 members. Each year, agencies from around 
the world nominate a pilot for the award. 

“I've participated in boating safety details, night 
hunting details, illegal possession of game cases, 
narcotics arrests, general search and rescue missions, 
arrests of wanted persons, aerial burns to reduce wildfire 
risks on wildlife management areas, assisted other law 
enforcement agencies with missions and disaster relief 
including two weeks in Mississippi, providing aid after 
Hurricane Katrina. 

“lam very thankful for the skills and talents | have 
that allow me to fly. | recognize them as gifts from God 
and, without them, | would not be in this profession,” 
Johnston said. 
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anglers may achieve when measuring snook this way, and 
likely will increase snook spawning stocks by decreasing 
snook harvest by 22 percent on Florida’s Gulf Coast and 
by 12 percent on the Atlantic Coast. 

The Commission decided not to raise the maximum 
size limit for snook because that could increase the 
harvest of large spawning snook which are important to 
maintaining healthy stocks. 

Licensed saltwater anglers must purchase a $2 
permit to harvest snook. 


“Secondly, my primary mission is to support our FWC 
officers. If someone has decided | excelled in that role, 
it’s only because I’ve had dedicated officers working on 
the ground with me. They often work in uncomfortable 
conditions and, when arrests are made, they are the ones 
who must confront the violator,” Johnston said. “Without 
their dedication, | would not be receiving this recognition.” 

Maj. Bruce Hamlin, FWC’s North Central Region 
commander, said Johnston exemplifies the professional- 
ism and dedication of the agency's pilots. 

“He also is a valuable asset in resource protection as 
evidenced by the numerous quality cases he makes when 
he is not flying mission support. No matter whether he is 
‘in the woods, on the water or in the air,’ he is always dili- 
gent in protecting our citizens and Florida’s unique natural 
resources,” Hamlin said. 
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New management plans for four species being drafted 


The FWC is proceeding with the 
final phase of reclassifying four 
imperiled species — manatees, 
bald eagles, gopher tortoises and 
Panama City crayfish. 

For two species, the FWC’s 
action reflects good news. Bald 
eagles no longer are in danger of 
extinction in the foreseeable future. 
Once Commissioners approve a 
new management plan to protect 
them into the future, the FWC no 
longer will include them on the 
imperiled species list. 

“What we’re doing for eagles 
is working,” FWC Executive 
Director Ken Haddad said. 

“That’s good news. Our goal is 

for all imperiled species to recover 
to the point where we can remove 
them from the list.” 

Bald eagles have established 
1,133 known nesting territories in 
Florida, and each territory has one 
or two adult eagles. Forty years 
ago, the whole country had about 
400 nesting pairs. 

Manatees, currently listed as 
an endangered species, have recov- 
ered to the point they are no longer 
in imminent danger of extinction, 


although they still require careful 
management. 

Once their new 
management plan is 
complete, the FWC 
will reclas- 
sify them as 
threatened. 


Haddad said 
the new classification 
will not result in less protec- 

tion for the species. He said 
protection measures are specific 
for each species’ needs, regard- 
less of its classification. 

Two other species that 

haven't fared as well are 
gopher tortoises and Panama City 
crayfish. FWC Commissioners 
approved staff recommendations 
to create new management plans 
and continue the process of 
reclassifying both animals 
from species of special concern 
to threatened. 


New cost of sportsman’s licenses 


The FWC has increased the cost 
of its gold sportsman’s license and 
sportsman’s license by $5 to cover 
the new crossbow season permit 
that was recently added to the 
license package. 

The gold sportsman’s license 
now costs $88.50 and includes hunt- 
ing, saltwater fishing and freshwater 
fishing licenses; and management 
area, archery, crossbow, muzzleload- 
ing gun, turkey, Florida waterfowl, 
snook and lobster permits. 

The sportsman’s license costs 
$72.50 and includes hunting and 


freshwater fishing licenses; and 
management area, archery, cross- 
bow, muzzleloading gun, turkey and 
Florida waterfowl permits. 

Hunters who already possess 
one of these licenses can hunt 
on private lands during the new 
crossbow season without having to 
purchase the $5 crossbow season 
permit, if the license does not expire 
until after the crossbow season. 

These licenses are available 
for purchase at tax collectors’ 
offices, license vendors and at 
MyFWC.com/license. 
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FWC names 2005 hunter 
safety instructor and 
prosecutor of the year 


Dave Klein of Bradenton was named 
“Hunter Safety Instructor of the 
Year” for 2005 by the FWC at its 
June meeting in West Palm Beach. 
Klein has volunteered teaching 
hunter safety and bow hunting 
since 1994 and acts as the hunter 
safety area coordinator for his 
home county of Manatee as well 

as Charlotte County. Commission 
Chairman Rodney Barreto (left) and 
Bill Cline, hunter safety coordinator 
(right), present Klein with his award. 


» 
AB * 

Ted S. Booras earned the “2006 
Prosecutor of the Year” award 
from the FWC for his enduring 
commitment to one of Florida’s 
endangered species. Col. Julie 
Jones, director of the FWC’s 
Division of Law Enforcement (left), 
presents Booras with his award. 

For many years, Palm Beach 
County chief assistant state attorney 
Booras has been a steadfast 
protector of the endangered sea 
turtle. He drafted legislation that 
makes it a felony to possess 12 
or more of the turtle’s eggs and 
recently became the first prosecutor 
to proceed under this newly created 
felony when he secured a $14,000 
fine and one-year jail sentence for a 
first-time offender. 
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Destinations 


Chinsegut Wildlife and Environmental Area 


By Kristin Wood 


In 1982, Col. Raymond and Mar- 
garet Robins donated more than 
2,000 acres of Hernando County 
land to the federal government 
to be used for cattle and plant re- 
search, and as a wildlife refuge. 
The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
(FWC) acquired the Chinsegut 
Wildlife and Environmental 
Area (WEA) in 1973 and 1989, 
and today manages the 828-acre 
tract of land. Along with the 
land came the name Chinsegut, 
which Robins borrowed from the 
Alaskan Innuits and used 

to mean “a place to rediscover 
lost treasures.” 

Lost treasures mean 
different things on the Chinsegut 
WEA. From the second largest 
tract of old-growth, longleaf pine 
in Florida to unique wetlands 
that harbor the rare tiger 
salamander, Chinsegut is a place 
of diversity. The area consists 
of two tracts of land: Chinsegut 
Nature Center (408 acres) and 
the Big Pine Tract (420 acres). 
The species-rich sandhills, the 
dominant habitat, are managed 
by area biologists with prescribed 
fire and mechanical treatments. 
Biologists also eradicate invasive 
exotic plants that have taken 
up residence in this rapidly 
disappearing Florida habitat. 

Towering longleaf pine, 
turkey oak sandhills, shady 
oak hammocks, and refreshing 
wetlands are the main habi- 
tats visitors find here. Resident 
northern bobwhites whistle from 
beneath aged pines, red-headed 
woodpeckers chatter busily from 
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dead oak snags, and sandhill 
cranes give their trumpeting call 
from the wet prairie. Night time 
opens the stage to a different set 
of performers with the repeated 
calls of the chuck-will’s-widows 
sounding off after dusk in the 
summer. Winter evenings bring 
the soft, gentle hooting of ma- 
jestic great-horned owls. Heavy 
rain showers quiet these avian 
visitors and bring instead a frog- 
and toad-courting concert that 
echoes across the wetlands and 
through the gently rolling hills. 

The Chinsegut Nature 
Center Tract is home to a nature 
center that is the hub of many 
environmental program offer- 
ings that vary throughout the 
year and include archery and 
introductory birding workshops, 
butterfly and wildflower walks, 
exotic plant removal workdays 
and nightlife explorations. A 
wild edible plant program is a 
favorite, filling the nature center 
to capacity with participants 
eager to learn about and sample 
Florida’s natural goodness. 

And then there are the 
special events. 

The Chinsegut Run and Fun 
Walk in February, where run- 
ners and walkers alike hit the 
nature trails of Chinsegut to run 
either a 5K course or to iden- 
tify plants along a 1-mile trail. 
Runners and walkers may enjoy 
pleasant trail surprises, with 
white-tailed deer or turkey flush- 
ing in front of them, or enjoy the 
seasonal blooms of dogwoods or 
Carolina jessamine. 
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Chinsegut’s annual Pioneer Day offers fun for the whole family, including old- 
fashioned sack races (above, left). Some of the wildlife that may be seen at 
the WEA include bobwhite quail (above, center), ruby-throated hummingbirds 
(above, right) and eastern black swallowtail butterflies (left). 


April brings the Chinsegut 
Birding and Wildlife Festival, 
when wildlife enthusiasts can 
enjoy bird, butterfly, bat and 
plant programs and educational 
talks. Highlights include visiting 
the bird-banding station, where 
a festival participant may be 
the lucky one to release a ruby- 
throated hummingbird. 

October’s cooler tempera- 
tures are celebrated with the 
Reptile and Amphibian Expo. 
This event attracts hundreds 
of herp (reptile and amphibian) 
enthusiasts who enjoy seeing 
many of Florida’s reptiles and 
amphibians on display for the 
occasion. Additionally, the day 
offers lectures and walks. And, 
of course, don’t forget the frog- 
calling contest, where partici- 
pants demonstrate their ability 
to imitate one of the many frogs 
and toads found in Florida. 

The year closes with the big- 
gest festival of all, Pioneer Day. 
This festival is, in part, a tribute 
to the Bishop family, who lived 
on the Chinsegut Nature Center 
Tract during the late 1800s and 
early 1920s. Festival partici- 
pants enjoy a range of pioneer 
activities and are encouraged 


to continue the Bishop family’s 
legacy by adopting water and 
energy conservation practices 
that were once typical of 
Florida residences. 

Visitors desiring a slower 
pace than offered by a festival 
are invited to hike the many 
miles of nature trails. Two trail- 
heads are accessible every day of 
the week, and a third on Fridays 
and Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 
2 p.m. The adventurous hiker 
can traverse both the Chinsegut 
Nature Center Tract and the 
Big Pine Tract on the Prairie to 
Pines Trail and feel good about 
a completing a 7-mile round 
trip. For a different kind of hike, 
several geocache treasures are 
hidden for the avid geocacher. 

Chinsegut would not be pos- 
sible without the many active 
volunteers who help produce 
various programs and staff the 
center on Fridays and Saturdays. 
Many meaningful and fun 
opportunities exist for 
volunteers; a special training 
session is offered every spring. 

Visit MyFWC.com/Chinsegut 
to learn more about Chinsegut 
and view program and volunteer 
opportunities. FW 


Upcoming events at Chinsegut 
Reptile and Amphibian Expo: Sat., Oct. 7, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Pioneer Day: Sat., Nov. 4, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
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lumpy, bumpy squirrels? 


Every year about this time people call the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC), 
alarmed about squirrels engaged in scratching 
frenzies and with strange lumps on their bodies. 

But don’t worry, the lumps are not contagious. 
The squirrels are likely hosting a parasite that 
causes them some temporary discomfort but 
generally is not fatal. 

“When people call, they describe the large lumps 
that appear to be cancerous tumors on the squirrels’ 
bodies,” said Mark Asleson, an FWC wildlife 
biologist. “The lumps are, in fact, subcutaneous 
warbles caused by the larvae of flies commonly 
known as bot flies.” 

In the southeast United States, gray squirrels 
and other rodents, and rabbits, are common hosts 
to these larvae. An adult female fly deposits eggs in 
the immediate vicinity of the hosts’ nests or dens 
where the host comes into contact with the eggs. 
The eggs hatch when exposed to sudden increases 
in temperature or moisture, which occurs when an 
animal grooms itself. 

The larvae enter the mouth, nose or other body 
opening of the host and migrate to a location just 
beneath the skin. There, they cut a hole so they can 
breathe and continue to develop. This development 
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The warble on this Eastern grey 
squirrel is about 2-weeks old. 
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Once the larvae have emerged, the squirrel is left with 
holes in its skin, which typically heal in a couple of weeks. 


“Warbles’” lump in the skin 


ipRY iit 


larvae. 


a growing 
takes from three to seven weeks, depending upon 
the species of fly and host, and causes itchy swell- 
ings that range from .5 to 1 inch in diameter. 

After the larvae emerge from the skin, the 
lesions may become infected, but they normally 
heal without complication. 

“In gray squirrels, larvae are most abundant 
in late summer and fall, which is why people are 
seeing the lumps right now,” Asleson said. “Most of 
the squirrels will suffer no permanent effects from 
the parasite, however a few may become debilitated 
by heavy infestations.” 

There is no threat to the safety of pets or hu- 
mans from the hosts or their larvae. The presence of 
the larvae, however, often causes hunters to discard 
squirrels with warbles. This is an unfortunate waste 
since the edibility of the squirrel meat generally is 
unaffected because the lesions are restricted to the 
skin. In most areas, including Florida, the small- 
game hunting season (this year Nov. 11—March 4) 
occurs after the larvae have emerged from the hosts. 

“The best thing to do if you see squirrels exhibit- 
ing these characteristics is to leave them alone and 
let nature take its course. Eventually the larvae will 
emerge and the squirrels will continue to go about the 
business of being squirrels,” Asleson said. FW 
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A nearly-mature larva’s posterior 
fills the pore of its warble. 
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Call it Jurassic Park, South 
Florida style. 

First, giant pythons able to 
swallow full-grown alligators 
have invaded the Everglades. 
Now 7-foot lizards with razor- 
sharp teeth and dagger-like 
claws, a taste for anything 
that fits in their mouth and no 
known predators once they 
pass hatchling size, are roaming 
the marshy bird rookeries and 
turtle-nesting grounds around 
Cape Coral, Florida’s fastest- 
growing city. 

Named Nile monitor lizards 
and close kin to the flesh- 
eating Komodo dragon, these car- 
nivorous creatures from Africa’s 
heartland — probably by way of 
your local pet store or owners 
who either lose or dump them in 
the wild — are kept pretty well in 
check back home by such natural 
controls as crocodiles and tropi- 
cal diseases. Throughout Cape 
Coral’s 400 miles of canal banks, 
mangrove swamps and numerous 


By Andy Lindstrom 


undeveloped tracts of land, they’re 
multiplying at an alarming rate. 

So far, no attacks on humans 
by these distant cousins of dino- 
saurs have been reported. But 
because of their dietary prefer- 
ence for eggs — bird, turtle or 
other reptiles — the worst may 
be yet to come. 

University of Tampa biologist 
Todd Campbell, head of a moni- 
tor-lizard eradication program 
in Cape Coral until his funding 
ran out, said that instead of be- 
ing contained they're showing 
disturbing signs of spreading 
beyond their current boundaries. 

“There’s no record whatso- 
ever of danger to humans, but 
sightings on Pine Island and 
Sanibel — 70 percent of which is 
a national wildlife refuge — are 
a real concern,” Campbell said. 
“If this animal gets established 
throughout Florida and the other 
Gulf Coast states, it could be 
devastating to anything that 
lays an egg.” 
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Pretty much an aquatic 
animal, “very, very elusive and 
camera-shy,’ Campbell said, Nile 
monitor lizards around Cape Cor- 
al may number in the thousands. 
Then again, it’s hard to tell. 

“We really have no idea how 
many there are,” he explained. 
“When humans come around, 
they just take off into the canals. 
All you hear is a loud splash, and 
they can hold their breath for an 
hour or more.” 

One thing Campbell does 
know is that Cape Coral’s miles 
of canal banks are perfect habi- 
tat for the scaly invaders. Eas- 
ily digging with their powerful 
claws into the soft ground under 
rocks or tree roots for a hole to 
live in, they cruise the canals or 
scamper through the underbrush 
in search of a veritable smorgas- 
bord of tasty prey including their 
favorite — unguarded eggs. 

“We've done stomach-content 
studies that have shown every- 
thing from adult turtles and 
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frogs to spiders, clams and even 
rattlesnakes,” Campbell said. 
“We've also found clutches of rep- 
tilian eggs. Apparently, they eat 
them whole like gumballs.” 
Kraig Hankins, an environ- 
mental biologist with the city, 
said Cape Coral’s 114 square 
miles around the Caloosahatchee 
River, several small lakes and all 
those canals are second in size 
only to Jacksonville (pretty much 
all of Duval County). Develop- 
ment in the 1970s brought on an 
anticipated rush of boat-owning 
homebuyers along the canals. 
When that venture went bust 


ing out, with reports of them in 
Miami for years. Now they’re 
showing up in places like West 
Palm Beach, Sarasota, even a 
small population as far north 
as Orlando. The one on Sanibel 
seems to be gone, but there are 
still some on Pine Island. We’ve 
had 730-some sightings reported 
here in Cape Coral alone.” 
Campbell said Cape Coral’s 
first monitor lizards probably 
were an accidental introduction, 
either escapees from a pet owner 
or intentionally released. “These 
guys are cute little things when 
you buy them at a pet store,” he 


Native to most of Africa, Nile monitors can grow up to 7 feet in length. 


for more than 20 years, huge 
tracts of cleared land sat vacant. 
Instead of people, Nile monitors 
moved in. 

“At first, they were mostly 
found in the southwest part of 
the city, which was fairly sparse- 
ly populated until just two or 
three years ago,” Hankins said. 
“But they seem to be spread- 
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said. “But when they grow up, 
they're vicious and big, incred- 
ibly highly likely to be let go.” 
They’re also incredibly hard 
to get back. Even photographs 
in the wild of the evil-smelling, 
black-and-gold reptiles — one of 
more than 30 species of monitor 
lizards found from Africa to Asia 
and Australia — are of poor qual- 
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ity at best. Fleeting glimpses of 
them sunning on a canal bank 
or slipping through a yard are 
about all that most Cape Coral 
residents ever get. Once cornered 
or trapped, they make a hissing, 
claws-at-the-ready, formidable foe. 

“Catching these things is 
not for the fainthearted,” Gregg 
Klowden, a University of Florida 
doctoral student in wildlife 
biology who’s been working with 
Campbell, told the Miami 
Herald. “If they could fly they’d 
be the ultimate predator. At 
this point, they’re not 
pterodactyls. Yet.” 

After luring 
the monitors into 
Hav-a-Heart cag- 
es with a soupy, 
foul-smelling bait 
made from small 
fish and chopped 
squid — “The 
stankier the 
better,” Klowden 
said — the 
eradication team 
quickly had them 
euthanized before 
dissecting their 
internal organs 
for information 
on how they 
reproduce, what 
they eat and their 
impact on other 
animals such as 
the burrowing owl 
(a species of 
special concern 
that may soon 
make the endan- 
gered list). 

“T hate hav- 
ing to kill them. 
They’re beautiful,” Klowden said 
of the monitor lizards. “But they 
don’t belong here.” 

Campbell agreed. So far, he 
said, he’s found no firm evidence 
that monitor lizards were feast- 
ing on large numbers of bird 
eggs. Nor has he found anything 
in their dissected guts except 
a single suspicious white whis- 


ker to indicate what anecdotal 
reports suggest — Cape Coral’s 
stray cat population is under 
siege and disappearing fast. 

Nonetheless, he added, “I 
would not let a little kitten out in 
my yard if I lived in Cape Coral.” 

Campbell's original grant 
of $51,000 to do a pilot study 
aimed at monitor eradication 
ran out in 2004. At the moment, 
he’s still hoping for additional 
state funding. 

As for the 110 lizards trapped 
under the program — along with 
about 30 or so each month that 
city animal-control workers con- 
tinue to collect — that’s just a drop 
in the bucket compared to what 
Campbell called “a very rough 
estimate of well over 1,000, based 
on our removal study.” 

Klowden said, so far, the 
unwelcome newcomers seem to 
be more of a nuisance than any- 
thing else. In fact, they might be 
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Nile monitors are mostly terrestrial, but many are agile climbers. They stay close to 
water and are good swimmers, able to hold their breath for an hour or more. 


doing some good by 
eating snakes and even 
some alligator eggs. 

But once out of control, both 
Campbell and Klowden agreed, 
there’s no telling how much 


es, 


damage they might cause. 

“In my opinion, the only 
long-term solution to this prob- 
lem is eradication,” Campbell 
said. “Unfortunately, it may 
already be too late.” FW 


\ Dear of a festival 


“The Florida Black Bear Festival is a fun event, 
full of activities, presentations and field trips that 
provide visitors with an understanding about how 
bears live and how we can live near them safely 
and in harmony,” 


Sherre Dabanian, Florida Black Bear Festival Coordinator 


The 8th Annual Florida Black Bear Festival - scheduled 
for Saturday, Oct. 7, in Umatilla - is expected to attract 


more than 10,000 people from Florida and the Southeast. 


This year’s theme is Living Safely in Bear Country. 

The festival is presented by a partnership of 
Defenders of Wildlife, U.S. Forest Service, Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission, Florida Chapter 
of the Sierra Club, City of Umatilla, Umatilla Chamber of 
Commerce and Walkabout Adventures. 

The Florida Black Bear Festival is free and open from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Cadwell Park in Umatilla. Umatilla, 
known as “The Gateway to the Ocala National Forest,” is 
in Lake County. For a map of the event location and more 
information, check out www.floridablackbearfest.org or 
call (407) 323-1298. 
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Festival highlights include: 


e Music by Ken Skeens, Leigh Goldsmith and 
The Remnants 

e Live animals from the Central Florida Zoo 

e Authors’ Corner featuring nationally and locally 
renowned writers 

e Presentations offering safety tips and information on 
co-existing with black bears 

¢ Special panel of local and state law enforcement 

officers addressing laws related to bears and Ocala 

National Forest use 

Guided field trips into the Ocala National Forest* 

e Presentations by well-known naturalists, bear experts 
and authors 

¢ A family activity pavilion, children’s paleontology dig, 
animal track casting and bear scavenger hunt 

¢ Pre-festival teacher and student Florida Black Bear 
education days 

¢ Beary good food and fun for young and old alike 


* The U. S. Forest Service will conduct free, two-hour field trips by 

bus into Ocala National Forest bear habitats. FWC biologists provide 
participants with an interactive lesson about bear biology, ecology and 
management. Buses fill quickly on a first-come basis. Get there early to 
reserve your spot. 
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Top to bottom: pair of bald eagles; monarch butterfly; and flying 
squirrel. 
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September 


* Panhandle blue crabs migrate to deeper water 
for winter 
* Key deer rut begins 


* Bald eagles return to nest sites and begin 
courtship 


* Sea turtles continue to hatch and head for the 
ocean 


- Atlantic sturgeon begin fall migration from the 
Suwannee and Apalachicola Rivers to the Gulf 
of Mexico 


- Peak of hurricane season — watch for unusual 
bird sightings following tropical storms 


- Blazing star, rabbit tobacco and blue curls 
bloom 


* Lovebugs (bibionidae flies) mate in the middle 
of roadways 


- Hawks can be observed migrating along both 
coasts and in the Florida Keys 


+ Florida scrub-jay fledglings lose their brown ju- 
venile plumage and have completely blue heads 


- Warblers migrate southward 
* Green sea turtles continue to nest 


- Loggerheads leave Florida shores to begin 
their migrations 


* Gray bats migrate to north Alabama for 
winter hibernation 


October 


* Monarch butterfly migration nears its peak 
along Florida’s Gulf Coast 


- Black bears are on the move, gathering food 
* Warbler migration peaks 


* Flatwoods salamanders breed with this 
month’s first heavy rains 

* Chimney swift migration peaks in south 
Florida 

* Turkey vultures return mid-month to Miami 
courthouse and other areas in south Florida 

* Flying squirrels raise their second litters and 
move into pecan groves as the nuts ripen 

* Gray foxes begin mating 

* Deer mating season begins in northeast and 
central Florida 

- Migrating peregrine falcons can be observed in 
natural areas in Northeast Florida, especially 
along the coast as they follow shorebird prey 


September 

Sept. 1-2: St. Lucie County Sheriff’s 
Explorer Post 400 Fishing Tournament/ 
Kids Free Fishing Tournament. Ft. 
Pierce City Marina; (772) 871-5358. 
Sept. 2: Stuart Sailfish Club Junior 
Angler Tournament. Stuart; (772) 
834-5596; www.stuartsailfishclub.com. 
Sept. 7-10: Daytona Beach Boat Show, 
Ocean Center Daytona Beach; 
1-800-693-6423; www.boatflorida.org. 
Sept. 9: Kid’s Fishing Clinic. Martin 
County; (850)488-6058; MyFWC.com. 
Sept. 12: Incredible Edibles. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (852) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Sept. 13-15: Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Meeting. St. 
Petersburg; (850) 488-4676; MyFWC.com. 
Sept. 16: International Coastal Cleanup 
Day. www.coastalcleanup.org. 

Sept. 16: Coastal Clean-up Day at St. 
Marks Wildlife Refuge. (850) 925-6121; 
www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 

Sept. 16-17: Florida Sportsman Fishing 
Show. South Florida Fairgrounds; 

West Palm Beach; (813) 839-7696; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 

Sept. 20: Florida Bats. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Sept. 23: Fall equinox. 

Sept. 23: National Hunting & Fishing Day. 
Sept. 23-25: RedSnook Charity Catch 
and Release Fishing Tournament. 
Naples; TheRedSnook.com. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Florida Keys Birding 
and Wildlife Festival. Curry 

Hammock State Park; (305) 289-2690; 
www.keysbirdingfest.org. 

Sept. 30: National Public Lands Day. 
www.publiclandsday.org. 

Sept. 30: Butterfly Workshop. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Florida Sportsman 
Fishing Show. Florida State 
Fairgrounds; Tampa; (813) 839-7696; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 

October 

Oct. 1: Fall Festival of Birds. Marine 
Science Center; 100 Lighthouse Drive; 
Ponce Inlet; (386) 304-5545. 

Oct. 5: Florida Panhandle Birding & 
Wildflower Festival. St. Joseph Bay 


State Buffer Preserve. (850) 229-1797; 
www.birdfestival.org. 

Oct. 5 and 7: Birding 101. Tropical 
Audubon Society. (305) 666-9246. 

Oct. 6-7: Wewahitchka Catfish 
Tournament & Festival. (850) 639-3474. 
Oct. 6-8: Destin Seafood Festival. 
Morgan Sports Center; Destin; (850) 
837-6241; www.destinseafoodfestival.org 
Oct. 7: Children’s Cane Pole Fishing 
Tournament. DeLeon Springs State 
Park; donna.collins@dep.state.fl.us. 
Oct. 7-8: Florida Sportsman Fishing 
Show. Miami Dade County Fair & 
Exposition Grounds; Miami; (813) 
839-7696; www.floridasportsman.com. 
Oct. 8-14: National Wildlife Refuge 
Week. www.fws.gov/Refuges/. 

Oct. 8- 14: “Ding” Darling Days. J.N. 
“Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge; Sanibel Island; (239) 472-1100; 
www.dingdarlingdays.com. 

Oct. 12-15: Tampa Boat Show. Tampa 
Convention Center; (954) 441-3220; 
www.tampaboatshow.com. 

Oct. 13-15: Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing! 
Islamorada; (954) 475-9068; 
www.ladiesletsgofishing.com. 

Oct. 18: World Water Monitoring Day. 
www.worldwatermonitoringday.org. 
Oct. 20-22: Boggy Bayou Mullet 
Festival. Niceville; (850) 729-4008; 
www.mulletfestival.com. 

Oct. 26-30: Fort Lauderdale 
International Boat Show. Broward 
County Convention Center; (954) 
764-7642: www.showmanagement.com. 
Oct. 28: Florida Forest Festival. Forest 
Capital Museum State Park; (850) 
584-3227; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Oct. 28: St. Marks Wildlife Refuge 
Monarch Butterfly Festival. (850) 


925-6121; www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 


Oct. 28-29: Nature’s Gallery. St. 
Andrews State Park; (850) 233-5140; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 
November 

Nov. 3-5: Florida Seafood Festival. 
Battery Park; Apalachicola; (888) 653- 
8011; www.floridaseafoodfestival.com 
Nov. 3-6: Nature Coast Birding and 
Wildlife Experience Event. Cedar Key; 
(352) 543-5600; www.ncbwe.com. 

Nov. 4: Pinfish Tournament. Children 
up to age 14. Rodeo Docks; Destin; (850) 
650-1241. 
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Calendar 


Nov. 16-19: The St. Petersburg Boat 
Show. Bayfront Center Yacht Basin; 
St. Petersburg; 1-800-940-7642; www. 
showmanagement.com. 


E-mail your event listing six months in 
advance to: FloridaWildlife@MyFWC.com. 


Fishing and 
hunting seasons 


Now-Oct. 14: Stone Crab Closed 
Season. 

Now-Sept. 30: Oyster Closed Season 
other than Dixie, Wakulla and Levy 
counties. 

Now-Oct. 31: Blue Land Crab Closed 
Season. 

Sept. 9-Oct. 8: Archery Season. 
South Hunting Zone. 

Sept. 11-June 30: Bay Scallop 
Closed Season. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 4: Blue Crab Trap 
Closed Season. Gulf state waters 
beyond 3 miles and federal waters 
closed to traps. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 22: Archery Season. 
Central Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 7-26: Deer-Dog Training 
Season. Central and South Hunting 
Zones. 

Oct. 9-13: Crossbow Season. South 
Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 14-22: Muzzleloading Gun 
Season. South Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 12: Archery Season. 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 23-27: Crossbow Season. 
Central Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 5: Muzzleloading Gun 
Season. Central Hunting Zone. 

Ort. 28-Nov. 16: Deer-Dog Training 
Season. N.W. Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 28-Jan. 7: General Gun Season. 
South Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31: Spotted Seatrout 
Closed Season in Florida’s South 
Region. 


For additional information on 
hunting and fishing seasons, 
visit MyFWC.com. 
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' True Tales 


The biggest fish | almost caught 


By Barry P. Tuveson 
Illustration by John Papesca 


One day in my fourth summer, I 
awakened as first light accompa- 
nied the balmy breeze that wafted 
in through the open window in my 
bedroom. In my underpants, I very 
quietly got up and crept downstairs, 
through the kitchen, to the wash- 
room at the back of the house. In 
the corner was a thick wooden Gulf 
fishing rod with a gigantic reel and 
large lure hanging loosely from the 
end of the line. The lure was larger 
than any fish I had caught in the 
bay. I grabbed the rod and slipped 
through the screen door that led to 
the back yard. I had a plan and was 
excited to put it into action. 

I chose the perfect spot and began 
digging with my mom’s gardening spade. 
I dug until the hole was of sufficient size — a 
foot across and 8 inches deep or so. Around the 
corner, I picked up a pail sitting next to the side of 
the house and placed it under the nearby water faucet. 
I turned on the water, filled the bucket, discovered it 
was too heavy to carry, dumped half out and hurried 
back to the hole. After emptying the bucket, I picked 
up the rod and pitched the lure into the hole to discover 
the water only covered the bottom half of the lure. 

Now I had a problem. 

If I left to go get more water, the very large fish 
I was expecting to catch might come up through the 
hole, snatch the lure, and take lure, rod and reel back 
down the hole to the very large lake I imagined hidden 
below. My dad would not be happy about that. On the 
other hand, if I stayed, there might not be enough 
water to entice the fish to enter the hole in the first place. 

While I contemplated the dilemma, the water in 
the hole seeped into the ground and disappeared. 

I pulled the lure out of the damp hole and laid it 
aside — careful to move it back a foot or two, in case the 
very large fish was a jumping fish that might pop from 
the hole, spot the lure lying in the dirt and grab it on 
the fly. 

I rushed around to the side of the house with 
bucket in hand, filled the bucket again, dumped half 
out (I was a slow learner) and struggled back to my 
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hole where 
I emptied the 
bucket. 

Immediately on dumping 
the water, I scurried back to the faucet and, this time, 
half-filled the bucket. Back at the hole, I dumped the 
additional water. 

Now it looked right. 

I dropped in the lure. It floated. Except for the tail, 
which rested against the mud at the bottom of the hole. 
This was perfect. The very large fish certainly would be 
enticed by that tail and come up to take a look and eat 
that lure. 

I picked up the rod and took a steady grip. I felt 
fortunate the fish had waited this long before strik- 
ing. Had the fish managed to get that lure at any time 
before this very moment it would have escaped. Now it 
had no chance. I was ready. My dad would be so proud 
and Mom so impressed. 

I can’t really remember whether I caught that fish. 
I suspect not. But I do remember having a firm belief 
that the fish would come and I would catch it. 

I have fished a lot since then but no fishing trip has 
provided the excitement I felt sitting beside that hole 
quivering with anticipation. FW 


September/October 2006 


Charles H. Bronson 
Commissioner 


Contact us for a free copy of the 
Florida State Forest Guide 
Telephone: (850) 414-0871 
E-mail: ervena@doacs.state.fl.us 
Web: www.fl-dof.com 
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